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Room to relax 


Whether you're an experienced air 
traveler or are making your first flight, 
you'll appreciate the real spaciousness 
of Boeing’s great new Stratocruiser. 
Want to rest? Just lie back in your 
deep-cushioned seat, stretch out your 
legs and enjoy yourself. Want to move 
around? Take a stroll along the 68-foot 


go downstairs to the 


upper deck, or 
lounge! 

Space and comfort are designed into 
this first true super-transport, big 


brother of the world-famous Bocing 
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You'll really relax in the Boeing Stratocruiser 


Stairway from lower-deck lounge to spacious main cabin 


B-29. The main cabin is ten and one- 
half feet wide—considerably wider than 
a railway sleeping car—has an aisle 
height of seven fect! The unique 
double-deck fuselage adds roominess 
that sets this airliner apart from all com- 
petitive transports. And along with its 
spacious luxury goes the most outstand- 
ing operating economy of any transport 
plane—a major contribution to the 
lower fares which are bringing the ad- 
vantages of air travel within the reach 
of all. 


The same skill in research, design, engineering and manufacture that produced the B-29 Superfortress 


and B-17 Flying Fortress now brings you similar advances in commercial 


transport. Airplanes “Built by Boeing’ are built to lead. 
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WHAT IS A FAIR PROFIT? 


A profit ought not to be too low, or a business 
will dry up and blow away. 


A profit ought not to be too high, or competi- 
tion will come in and build on some one else’s 


foundations. 

A profit ought to be somewhere in between— 
what is generally called a “fair profit.” 

The question is, What is a fair profit? 

It is not a certain figure, like 3% or 10% or 50%. 
It varies from business to business. 

It is a return big enough to insure the financial 


integrity of the business, and attract investors 
by the prospect of steady earnings. 


It is a return big enough to permit the business 
to grow in net worth, so that it will have a 


charice to expand and improve its service to 
the public. 


If a profit can do all that, it is doing quite a job. 


A profit, it should always be remembered, is 
simply compensation for the risks of doing busi- 
ness. No one guarantees a profit. Some years, 
even the best run businesses go without one, 
drawing upon surplus. All this is a reason why 
ability to make a profit must always be a prime 


credential of management. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry-can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so important 
to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare 


or the public welfare. 


| N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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Veterans’ unemployment. The num- 
ber of veterans drawing unemployment 
compensation passed 1,000,000 and went 
to 1,035,995. This was 13 per cent of all 
veterans discharged. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration said an additional 1,500,000 vet- 
erans were not yet actively seeking work, 
but would enter the labor market soon. 
Handicapped veterans were having the 
most difficulty in finding jobs. Of. 52,000 
who have applied for jobs, only 6,000 ob- 
tained employment. Pension applications 
were piling up, with pending cases totaling 
491,000. Prospects, on the basis of recent 
experience, were that two thirds of these 
would be rejected. In January, only about 
33 per cent of a total of 83,000 pension 
claims were approved. 


Peacetime services. Volunteering for 
the peacetime Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps reached this point: 

The Army, including the Air Forces, had 
signed up 35 per cent of its enlistment goal. 
A few more than 500,000, out of a 1,500,- 
000-man Army planned for July 1, had 
volunteered. In the Air Forces, enlistments 
reached 64 per cent of the total needed, 
217,000 men out of 338,000. 

The Navy’s total of volunteers. since the 
end of the war reached 496,560, or 89 per 
cent of the 558,000 strength scheduled for 
September 1. 

Marine Corps volunteers totaled 70,000, 
or 65 per cent of permanent strength to 
be reached September 1. 


Army college training. The Army an- 
nounced college courses for Ground Forces 
officers to begin this summer. at 13 uni- 
versities. Two-year courses are to be given 
in automotive engineering, optics, acous- 
tics and meteorology. Enrollment is lim- 
ited to officers who have one year of com- 
missioned service, a bachelor of science 
degree, an efficiency rating of excellent, 
and who agree to serve in the Army for 
four years after the completion of the 
course. 


Tires. The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration warned that tires would not reach 
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plentiful supply until after the end of this 
year. Motorists were urged to continue the 
wartime practice of recapping, which has 
been considerably reduced since the end 
of the war. CPA announced that 1945 pro- 
duction of tires for passenger cars and 
motorcycles was 28,292,112, an increase of 
50 per cent over 1944. 


Automobile production. Despite the 
strike, passenger-automobile production in 
January doubled as compared with De- 
cember. January output was 58,775 cars, 
which equaled two thirds of the total 
production for last year. Commercial truck 
production in January totaled 54,864 
units, and for December, 29,542. A rapid 
increase in truck output was _ predicted 
for February, by the Civilian Production 
Administration. 


Surplus disposal. The War Assets Corp. 
reported the sale in January of $268,200,- 
000 in surplus property, ona basis of 
original cost, an increase of 22 per cent 
over December. Receipts from the sales 
totaled $118,400,000. The biggest gain was 
im consumer goods, which increased from 
$45,800,000 in December to $83,200,000 in 
January. Disposals of plants and industrial 
real property declined from $76,200,000 to 
$63,200,000. 


Clothing. Action was taken to increase 
production of lower-priced cotton clothing 
by 50. per cent. CPA and the Office of 
Price Administration, acting jointly, issued 
orders freezing textile-mill looms to the 
weaving of staple, low-priced cloth in the 
same proportion as that prevailing in 1942. 
Officials said an improvement in supply 
should be expected in about three months, 
and that in five or six months the worst of 
the clothing shortage would be over. 


Food goals. In view of the world food 
shortage, Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson asked that 1,000,000 addi- 
tional acres be planted to wheat and corn 
in the corn-belt States, an additional 
1,100,000 acres to soy beans, and an added 
100,000 acres to dry edible peas. 
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"Easy to Keep 


Few truck fleets have had such 
continual pressure to keep moving, 
as those serving the meat industry. 
The enthusiasm of packers every- 
where for the way their Ford 
Trucks have performed through 
the tough days just ending, is 
typified by this short letter from 
Mr. T. G. Strange, manager of 
the Orangeburg, S. C., plant of 
Kingan & Company: 


“Tt has been my pleasure to have 
used Ford Trucks constantly and 
almost exclusively here at the pack- 
ing plant in Orangeburg. They 
have been easy to keep on the road 


MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD - 





INGANS RELIABLE 


Hams and Bacon 


ter Irucks 


TRUCK-ENGINEERED @ 





for YOUR 


Business! 


TRUCK-BUILT e BY TRUCK MEN 





Fords Rolling”’ 


and repairs have been available at 
all times. Ninety per cent of the 
trucks in our fleet today are Fords.” 


New Ford Trucks are: available 
now, in a variety of types and 
models, with additional models 
being added as rapidly as possible. 
They’re better than ever, with 
many engineering advancements, 
designed to make them more 
rugged and enduring, more eco- 
nomical, more reliable than the 
veteran Ford Trucks that have 
served the industry so well. See 
your friendly Ford Dealer for 
the full facts. 


| FORD TROCKS 


ON MORE JOBS 












ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
IN NEW FORD TRUCKS 


More Economy and Endurance 
Easier Servicing 


A STILL GREATER 100 HP V-8 ENGINE with 
NEW Ford steel-cored Silvaloy rod bearings, 
more enduring than ever in severe service 
NEW aluminum alloy cam-ground 4-ring 
pistons for oil economy « BIGGER, more 
“ efficient oil pump and IMPROVED rear bear- 
ing oil seal « NEW longer-lived valve springs 
¢ NEW improvements in cooling *« NEW 
efficiency in ignition ¢ in carburetion « in 
lu" rication « in ease and economy of serv- 
icing operations « And ilable in all truck 
chassis except C.O.E. units—the rugged, 
thrifty 90 HP FORD SIX-CYLINDER ENGINE, 
with many important advancements. 





FORD CHASSIS ADVANTAGES: Easy acces- 
sibility for low-cost maintenance « Universal 
service facilities « Tough, forged front 
axles « Extra-sturdy rear axles with pinion 
straddie-mounted on 3 large roller bearings, 
¥%-floating type in light duty units, full- 
floating in all others « 3 axle ratios available 
(2 in 1-ton unit) ¢ 2-speed axle available in 
heavy duty units at extra cost * Powerful 
hydraulic brakes, large drums, cast braking 
surfaces « Rugged 4-speed transmission with 
NEW internal reverse lock optional at extra 
cost on light duty units, standard on all others. 
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| YOU seu rr... WE MAKE IT! 


Maybe it was Napoleon—or was it Washing- 
ton... but no matter who said it, any military 
strategist knows you have a better chance of 
winning if you “divide to conquer’’. That goes 
for business and industry too! And particu- 
larly during “‘re-conversion’’. 


If you are in the race to get those new prod- 
ucts of yours to the market . . . to entrench 
yourself with the best distributors and dealers 
... you may find it good strategy to divide the 
problem into its two principal theaters—pro- 
duction and marketing. Then concentrate! 


Why not by-pass 
the production bottle-necks? 


Undoubtedly some of your products, or at least 
certain assemblies, will be delayed by in-plant 
problems. Why not isolate them? 


Then by-pass them by calling in a good 
contract manufacturer and putting the prob- 
lem on his shoulders. If he’s good he’ll probably 
have some short-cuts up his sleeve that may 
cut tooling-up time—yes, and costs, too! And 
you'll get that finished product of yours off 
the line and to the market ahead of the other 
fellow, while he’s still sweating out his produc- 
tion head-aches. 


“Let Lewyt Do It” 
and maybe even save you money 


Contrary to the war-time experience of some 
primes, sub-contracting is not wasteful or in- 
efficient. Quite the contrary. 


A good contract manufacturer who has had 
long experience in making parts, assemblies 
and even complete products for others, can 
integrate his production with the other fellow’s 
assembly line, and even improve the deliv- 
ery schedule. 


Here at Lewyt we’ve been at this business of 
contract manufacturing for over fifty years. 
We are no war-baby. The stop watch and a 
sharply pointed pencil are no strangers to us. 


Maybe we can turn a trick for you. Why not 
call us in and see what it is we’ve got, that 
makes a lot of America’s top-drawer industries 
say it pays to ‘““Let Lewyt Do It’’. 


* * * 


Write on your business stationery for 48-page book, 
“Let Lewyt Do It’—the story of the Lewyt organi- 
zation in pictures. Lewyt Corporation, Dept. U, 60 
Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER ... EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES AND METAL PRODUCTS TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 
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Next 4 to 6 months will still be months of adjustment, months of trouble 
and uncertainty while a basis is being built for postwar prosperity. 
Strikes are to continue as a disturbing factor in the period ahead. 
Unemployment will approach 5,000,000; will become a real problem. 
Industry's level of production will be lower than many had predicted. 
People's wants will accumulate, will grow more intense rather than less 
intense as goods continue to be scarce in relation to steadily growing demand. 
Profits of industry, compared with the war period, will be rather poor. 
This is to be the period when Government is using its power to force 
U.S. industry to give wage earners another increase in hourly wages, when an 
effort is made to apply another squeeze to profit margins of corporations. 














As an outgrowth of this wage-price struggle, officially encouraged..... 

Automobile production will be 3 to 4 months behind original schedules. 

New construction will be lagging 3 to 6 months. 

Household equipment will be about 3 months late in appearing in volume . 

Clothing output in volume will be delayed somewhat. 

A general lag of about 3 months will have occurred in production of goods 
of the kind that the public, loaded with money, most wants to buy. 














Then, on the other side of the picture..... 

Inflation pressures will be aggravated, not lessened, by new policies. 

Average hourly earnings of wage earners will be jacked up amother notch, 
will tend to level off at about 50 per cent above January, 1941, hourly earnings. 

Prices will move up a notch, too, despite tough talk by OPA. 

Production sights in industry will be lowered a bit; will be influenced 
by official effort to talk the country into a period of deflation. 

Money supply, however, will not be touched; will remain immense. Demand 
will continue to be explosive. Pressure of money supply-and-demand on a supply 
of goods far below needs will mean continued pressures for inflation that 
will lead to continued demands for Government controls and-Government management 
of the economy. Jobs of official planners will be safe for many months to come. 











Looking ahead to the second half of this year..... 

Strikes should ease off in this period. 

Wage rates will be higher, and so will prices. 

Production will be started on a rise toward its postwar high. 

Automobiles will begin to appear in volume. Home building will start to 
Show progress in the low-priced field. Refrigerators, radios, almost all other 
household equipment will be starting a real flow to customers. Clothing will 
begin to come back in a volume that gradually will catch up with demand. 

Price-increase demands will ease off. 

Labor supply will gradually become abundant. 

Controls over materials and prices will be relaxed here and there. 

By year end, 1946, things should be sailing alons in rather good shape. 
Inflation forces by that time will have overcome the official efforts to talk up 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


deflation while encouraging wage rises and discouraging speedy production of the 


goods that the buying public wants and needs. 
whether the eventual inflation of U.S. price levels is to be greater or less as 
a result of the struggle now being made to hold down price increases while pro-= 
moting wage increases and thereby encouraging employers and workers to fight. 


however, strikes are likely to prove a problem. 


in wages. 
forces may really touch off some fireworks Sometime next year. 


are being Squeezed will need to be aware of that prospect. . 
can at times become more important than stacks of figures and tables. 


remove much of the incentive that Congress thought it was giving when it repealed 
tre exceSs-profits tax; will delay the time when budget will be balanced. 


will 


be postponed. 
that peace settlements should take after the war, which ended 7 months ago. 


Suggestion that she really doesn't nnow much 7%>.u" those secrets. 


work now on atomic projects and is spending $500,00C0,000 a year on them in peace. 


industries in that area. We tell you that story on page 22. 

attitude, is to come if Russia moves further into Iran or presses Turkey. 

It doesn't intend to take a stand that might mean a fight. U.S. attitude now 
is, however, that this country will tell Russia that her motives are suspect if 


she moves further; will say that the effort to get real co-operation is ended. 


much worse. Idea of world co-operation is undergoing increased strain. 4 





There is some inside argument on 


Moderate abundance should return during 1947, not much before. 

An average individual can think about building a new home sometime in 1947. 
New cars, other consumer durables, will be pouring out by that time. 

Food supplies, barring drought, will be abundant. 

Clothing and other so-called "soft" goods will become abundant. 

Price controls will come off rather generally in first half, 1947. 

Rent control will stay, maybe under State rather than federal control. 

The first full year of prosperity is going to be 1947. Even in that year, p 
Labor will demand a new raise 


Prices will be higher than at present and will be rising. Inflation 














In thermore immediate situation, under the new wage-price formulad-.ecece 
OPA will talk a good deal tougher than it really is to be on pricing. i 
Prices will be adjusted upward gradually. 

Industry will not be Squeezed to the point where it will stage a sit-down. 


Political pressures will take on increased importance, and businessmen who 
Political influence 











Somewhat squeezed profits in 1946 will cut down:on revenue prospects; will 





Outside U.S., things remain in a very bad state, with improvement slow. 8. 
Britain is hard pressed, and needs the $4,400,000,000 U.S. loan which she 
not get for several more months. 

France is drifting into trouble, and wants more help from U.S. 

Italy is making little progress toward recovery from the war. 

Germany still is chopped up. 

Peace conference that was Sup»yosed to start in Paris May 1 apparently is to 
There is no Sign of the var-st approach to agreement on the shape 


Russia's efforts to find atomic secicts in Canada,- and maybe in U.S., is a 


Atomic secrets are not to be turned over +o a1 international body. 
Qutput of atomic weapons in U.S. is to concime. U.S. has 100,000 men at 








U.S.-British relations with Russia are quite badly strained. 
Russia is getting control of Manchuria right now; is gaining control of the 4 





Signal for something like a showdown, for a demonstration of stiffened U.S. 





Not that U.S. would take a chance on a fight for that part of the world. 


Big Three relations, in fact, are in a very bad way and probably can't get 





See also pages ll, 15, 20, 38. 
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Patapar 
Vegetable 
Parchment 





In all sorts of fields Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment has come up with the answer 
to difficult problems: In the food industry 
it is used for wrapping hard-to-protect 
products. Meat provisioners boil hams in 
it. In hospitals, nurses use it to wrap 
instruments that are to be sterilized in 
live steam. Hot wax can be poured in it 
and packaged. Beautiful lamp shades are 
made with it. It lines motor oil con- 
tainers. It replaces oiled silk. These are 
just a few examples. 


You can soak if, 
boil it, grease it 


Patapar has characteristics to set you 
thinking: High wet-strength — Patapar 
can be soaked in water for days, or 
boiled and remain strong. It resists pene- 
tration of fats, grease and oils. It is 
odorless, tasteless. It has a rich, distinct- 
ive texture — takes printing beautifully. 


179 types of Patapar 
— thousands of uses 


Patapar is produced in 179 different 
types — each type designed to meet spe- 
cific problems. Example: Some types of 
Patapar are airtight. Other types allow 
for “breathing.” There are types with 
varying degrees of wet-strength, grease- 
proofness, opaqueness. Patapar is so 
versatile, business men have put it to 
work in countless ways. 

Perhaps among the 179 types of 
Patapar there is one which will fill a need 
for you. Write on your business letter- 
head for booklet U. It tells all about 
Patapar and its applications. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN get a preference rating for 
equipment and materials needed to manu- 
facture small electric motors. The Civil- 
ian Production Administration has offered 
this priority aid to increase the produc- 
tion of fractional-horsepower motors used 
in household appliances and in other 
articles. 


YOU CANNOT always file separate tax 
returns for the calendar year 1945 for 
affiliated corporations that filed consoli- 
dated returns for the calendar vear 1944. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue lays 
down certain conditions that must be 
met before separate income and_ excess- 
profits tax returns can be made for such 
corporations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, however, file separate tax 
returns for fiscal years ending in 1946 for 
affiliated corporations that filed consoli- 
dated returns for fiscal years which ended 
in 1945. This ruling is given by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in amending its 
regulations. 


YOU CANNOT expect to have the re- 
sults of a collective-bargaining election in 
vour plant set aside merely because a 
majority of the eligible voters fail to cast 
ballots. In one case, where only 31 per 
cent of the eligible employes voted, the 
National Labor Relations Board holds that 
the election was valid, since there was no 
evidence that voters had been denied the 
right to express their choice. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use a liberalized method in 
seeking an individual adjustment in ceil- 
ing prices of drugs and chemicals that 
you manufacture, if your present prices 
are frozen at March, 1942, levels. This 
freeze on manufacturers’ prices has been 
relaxed by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 


YOU CAN probably arrange with the 
Department of Commerce for transporta- 
tion accommodations on business trips to 
certain foreign countries. The Department 
has arranged with the State Department 
and the Army for American businessmen 
to get ship and plane reservations in trav- 
eling to and from the Far East, the Mid- 


and administrative decisions: 


dle East, Africa and India, and in return. 
ing from Europe. 


* * * 


YOU CAN reduce the amount of wool 
fabric that you are required to set aside 
for making men’s and boys’ low and me. 
dium-priced clothing. OPA cuts this set. 
aside for suits and coats from 85 to 170 
per cent. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT deduct, in figuring 
your income tax, your expenses in moy- 
ing to a new place of employment or the 
cost of your meals and lodging while 
awaiting the arrival of your family. Such 
a deduction by one taxpayer is overruled 
by the United States Tax Court on the 
ground that the expenses were not in 
curred in the pursuit of his employer's 
business. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain, by licensing, a group 
of patents on German-developed _ proc- 
esses for producing synthetic gasoline. 
The licenses are being made available by 
the Alien Property Custodian on a roy- 
alty-free, nonexclusive basis. There is an 
administrative fee of $15 on each patent, 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase your ceiling prices 
for most types of pulpwood if you are 
a producer in one of the 11 Southern 
States affected by this order. An increase 
of $1.40 a cord is allowed by OPA to offset 
producers’ higher costs. The increases will 
be absorbed by pulp and paper mills. 


* * * 


- 


YOU CANNOT make even a small con- 
tribution to a union of your employes 
without running the risk of Wagner Act 
violation. A circuit court of appeals up- 
holds an NLRB ruling that one employer's 
contribution of small financial support to 
an inside union constitutes unfair labor 
practice under the Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get release from 
the Army or Navy of a key employe, re- 
gardless of his number of service points, if 
you are in a bottleneck industry, such as 
production of building materials. Under a 
new system, CPA will pass on requests for 
such discharges, with the armed forces 
making the final decision. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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A citizen of the 16th century. con- 
sulting this super-clock, could find 
out at a glance what was cooking 
with the planets. It kept him en- 
lightened about the week, the month, 
the phases of the moon. It even men- 
tioned when the next eclipse was due. 

In fact, there’s just one thing it 
didn't tell. The correct time! 

What would happen, in modern 
business life, if every watch and 
clock were off-beat by several hours? 
Missed appointments, unmet sched- 
ules, undelivered merchandise! 

But the turmoil resulting from in- 
correct time is scarcely less than 
would be wrought by incorrect 
figures. For today’s business and 
industrial Management is vitally de- 
pendent upon accurate, objective, 
up-to-the-minute figures for making 
decisions and maintaining control. 
To get them, it relies increasingly 
on Comptometer adding-calculating 
machines and money-saving Compt- 
ometer methods. . 

The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company,” 1726 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


t 






The second Strasbourg Clock, 1574-1818 
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Fairbanks-Morse 








DIESEL Locomotives have proved their 
power to build railroad revenue. 


They’ve shown the way to the speedier 
trains that attract passenger traffic. . . 
and to the punctual and faster freight 
schedules that win shippers’ business. 


Fairbanks -Morse Diesel Locomotives 
also cut operating costs. The 2000-hp. 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesel-electric generat- 
ing set is the most powerful on the rails. 
This means that — per locomotive — fewer 
of these sets are needed to do the job. 


Diesel Locomotives + Diesel Engines 


Scales - Motors » Pumps « Generators 





Magnetos « Stokers « Railroad Motor 





A name worth remembering 


& Cars and Standpipes + Farm Equipment 
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THE PERILS OF CHEAP MONEY: 
FUNDS FOR A BUYING SPREE 


Low-Interest Loans as Invitation to Private Spending, Public Works 


Benefits vs. inflationary 
factors in federal policy 
of driving the rates down 


People with money to invest find that 
the earning power of their money keeps 
going down. Money yields less of a return 
to its owners today than at any time in 
the history of this country. 

At present, some cities need to pay less 
than 1 per cent a year for the money that 
they borrow. Banks pay less than 1 per 
cent on savings accounts, as a rule. Some 
corporations are able to borrow for long 
terms at an interest rate under 2.5 per 
cent. People wanting to build homes soon 
will be able to borrow at 4 per cent and 
may get 35 years to pay off the debts. 
Businessmen can borrow from banks at 
around 2 per cent, and many farmers can 
buy farms on a 4 per cent interest basis. 

In part, the low earning power of money 
is due to a superabundance of money in 
relation to demand for money. In further 
part, however, the cheapness of money is a 
result of deliberate Government policy. 
The Government has needed to borrow 
large sums, and it prefers to get its money 
as cheaply as possible. On an average, the 
Federal Government now pays 1.51 per 
cent interest for the money it gets. Since 
the Government is the largest borrower, 
this sets the pattern for lenders. (See 
page 49.) 

This whole situation is a matter of grow- 
ing argument inside the Government and 
outside. One group contends that money 
supplies have been pushed up so high and 
earning power of money has been pushed 
down so low that an inflation of prices and 
0° values generally is going to be very 
difficult to avoid. Another group insists, 
however, that cheap money 1s necessary to 
assure that money supply will not be a 
barrier to large-scale borrowing and spend- 
ing needed to assure relatively full employ- 
ment in years ahead. 

Whichever group is right, there still is 
little doubt that cheap money is here to 
stay. One reason why money will stay 
cheap is that the Treasury wants cheap 
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money so that cost of carrying a $275,000,- 
000,000 national debt will not be prohibi- 
tive. Another reason is that banks and in- 
surance companies hold great quantities of 
Government bonds, and any rise in interest 
rates might jeopardize their capital be- 
cause it would involve a decline in the 
principal amount of the securities they held. 

There are many dangers in a money 
supply as large as the present supply and 
in a cost of borrowing money as low as the 
present. Speculation is strongly encour- 
aged. There is temptation for promoters, 
whether private or public, to venture on 
grandiose projects. Right now, before goods 
are available, cheap money can be used 
to finance demands that can bring about 
price inflation. 

How cheap money really is can be seen 
from the official reports on the returns 
from different kinds of investments. 

U. S. Government bonds, back in 1920, 
sold at a price that yielded 5.32 per cent. 
That return has declined gradually. It was 
3.68 per cent in 1932 and 1.95 per cent 
in 1941. Now the Government borrows, 





—Harris & Ewing 


MONEY MAKER 
. . - cheapness is deliberate 


on the average, for 1.51 per cent. Savings 
bonds are offered to yield nearly 3 per 
cent if held for 10 years. 

A city government would pay nearly 
5 per cent for money back in 1920. That 
was the average for cities. Today, that 
same average city can have money for 1.64 
per cent, and some are getting it for less 
than 1 per cent. ; 

A corporation paid over 7 per cent 
for the money it borrowed back in 1920. 
That was for long-term borrowing through 
sale of bonds. Today, that corporation, 
which is an average corporation, needs to 
pay only 2.8 per cent for its money 

A city man building a home paid about 
7 per cent for mortgage money back in 
1920, that amount including a 1 per cent 
service charge. He now can get mortgage 
money for around 4.5 per cent. 

A borrower from a bank paid 6.58 per 
cent for his money back in 1920. He now 
can borrow for about 2 per cent. 

A savings account in the old days 
would pay 3 per cent on the average, and 
the savings bank was glad to have the 
dollars of people who wanted 
to save. Today, few banks will 
pay more than 1 per cent on 
savings, and savers are dis- 
couraged from putting their 
money in the bank. 

Common. stocks, on the 
average, sold on a basis that 
yielded a return of 3.5 per 
cent in the stock-boom year 
of 1929. In 1932, an investor’s 
dollar would earn 7.4 per cent 
in the stock market, on the 
average, and, in 1941, would 
earn 6.2 per cent. Today, the 
return on a dollar in the stock 
market is back to the 1929 
level of 3.5 per cent. 

All of this has its impact on 
the investor Not many years 
ago, the individual who man- 
aged to save $100,000 could 
find many investments, ~ re- 
garded as high grade, which 


° would return him a $6,000 
annual income on which he 
11 
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COMMON STOCK YIELD 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


CORPORATE 
(All Grades) 


FARM MORTGAGES 
AVERAGE INTEREST RATES 


CITY BANK 
CUSTOMER LOANS 


1920 


Not Available 


5.32% 
4.98 % 
7.08 % 
6.10% 
6.58 % 
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could retire and live in comfort. That 
same individual today will have difficulty 
finding investments of any kind that yield 
him $3,000 of annual income. If he insists 
upon the same quality in investments that 
he insisted upon a few years ago, he may 
be lucky to get a $2,000 return on his 
‘money. Speculation, and an effort to make 
gains through capital appreciation, are 
encouraged. 

The effects that flow from money 
that is as abundant and as cheap as at 
present can become, very great over a 
period of time. 

An individual who can borrow money 
at a 4 per cent rate for 35 years, to use 
in building a home, is able to pay more for 
that home than when he had to pay 6 per 
cent on an old-type mortgage that had to 
be refinanced every three years and might 
be foreclosed if not paid in full at the end 
of each three-year period. This means that 
the higher building costs that must now 
be faced are likely to be overcome in part 
through the cheapness of money which will 
affect the size of monthly payments. 

A city government that can borrow 
money at 1 per cent is under very great 
temptation to set out on a broad program 
of public works, ranging from street im- 
provements through low-cost housing and 
slum clearance to construction of new 
museums and art galleries. Cities borrowed 
and spent on a grand scale back in the 
1920s when money cost them nearly 5 per 
cent. What they can do in the way of 
borrowing and spending in the future, once 
materials and labor become abundant, 
with money at 1 per cent or a little more, 
remains to be seen. There is every prospect 
that cities during the next 5 or 10 years 
will enter upon very large-scale projects 
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for street improvement and low-cost hous- 
ing to be financed with cheap money. 

A State government, offered money at 
about the same price as money offered to 
city governments, will be interested in 
pushing projects for superhighways and 
for highway improvement on a large scale. 

A railroad or other industry will be 
able to finance construction projects or to 
get money for new capital equipment at 
very low cost, compared with any borrow- 
ing for such a purpose in the past. 

Veterans are offered money on bargain 
terms to buy farms or to go into business 
or to stock up with goods to sell. 

The elements are present which could 
lead, in the period ahead, to large-scale 
borrowing by cities and States and by 
individuals and industry just when the 
Federal Government will be tapering off. 

The underlying situation is this: 

On one side are individuals whose sav- 
ings, in total, are immense. Savings accu- 
mulated during war are more than $60,- 
000,000,000 above normal. The volume of 
savings and the pressure for investment 
cause investors to be willing to accept a 
low return on their money. 

On the other side are State and local 
governments and individuals and industries 
interested in borrowing money to carry 
through projects that they have in mind. 
The cheapness of money tends to increase 
the urge on the part of potential borrowers 
to step up the’size of their borrowing 
plans. 

Out of a situation of that kind could 
come a boom that would make the boom 
of the 1920s seem mild by comparison. 
During that last boom period, the Federal 
Government paid off about $10,000,000,000 
of its debt. Private borrowers in that same 





period increased their borrowings by about 
$63,000,000,000. State and local govern- 
ments stepped up their borrowing by 
$8,300,000,000. 

During war, State and local govern- 
ments and private borrowers as well have 
cut down somewhat on debt and have 
built large cash reserves. This means that 
there probably will be no immediate ten- 
dency to go on a borrowing and spending 
spree, despite the superabundance of cheap 
money. For the time being, too, there is 
restraint upon large-scale investment in 
public works or in industrial construction 
or even in larger houses because of Gov- 
ernment restrictions on the use of build- 
ing materials. 

Over the longer term, however, there 
is danger of free and easy spending and of 
a real speculative boom in the superabund- 
ance of savings and the low cost at which 
these savings are being offered to those 
who may want to borrow and spend them. 
The danger now is not that the Federal 
Government will go on a spree. Federal 
Government income and outgo are soon 
to be brought near to balance. The danger, 
instead, is in what private borrowers do 
and what State and local governments do. 

Cheap money, as a definite policy, was 
fostered on a broad scale after January, 
1934, when the Government’s program of 
gold buying at a steadily rising price for 
gold was set under way. That policy has 
been maintained ever since, as Govern- 
ment used its power over money to keep 
the supply abundant and the cost low. So 
long as the Federal Government debt re- 
mains large, Government can be expected 
to continue to use its power to hold inter- 
est rates low and thereby to assure a large 
supply of money at low cost. 
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HITCH IN WAGE-PRICE PLAN: 
DANGER OF MORE STRIKES 


Companies’ Reluctance to Raise Pay and Take Chance on OPA Relief 


Government preparation for 
quick approval of workers’ 
increases that fit pattern 


A “joker” is developing in the plan of 
wage and price increases put forward by 
the White House as a means of settling 
arguments, ending strikes and getting a 
speed-up in production of finished goods 
for consumer use. It is this: 

A wage increase must actually be 
given by an employer before he can come 
in to ask for price relief related to in- 
creased wage costs. 

A price increase, however, may or 
may not be given to cover the wage cost, 
depending upon the way an official of the 
Government interprets the formula that 
is to be applied in giving price increases. 

This policy of having to wait for a price 
increase after granting a wage increase is 
not a new one for employers to follow. 
They have had to wait in the past, but 
had hoped this system would be changed 
under the new policy. 

As the new policy is applied, it is clear 
that it will not bring a sudden end to 
strikes. On the contrary, the hostile atti- 
tude that both industry and labor are 
showing toward the policy indicates that 
other waves of strikes can be expected 
after the current wave is settled. The offi- 
cial hope, however, is that termination of 
the steel strike will have a stabilizing effect 
upon other industries, and that the urge 
to produce, plus the prospect of some price 
relief for their products, will induce em- 
ployers to settle with the unions more 
quickly on wage demands. 

In operation, the new policy, in effect, 
places employers under pressure to give a 
wage increase in the hope of getting a price 
increase to offset the higher wage c@st. 
Whether or not this employer is to get a 
price increase, and how much, is a gam- 
ble related to what the Office of Price 
Administration will decide is the normal 
level of earnings for his industry back in 
1936-39 or in some other base period. 

It is that situation that is developing 
new uncertainties in the somewhat dis- 
turbed industrial outlook. A few big 
strikes continued while employers sought 
to get from officials in control of prices 
a clearer idea of what might be permitted 
in the way of price increases to offset wage 
increases. Other strikes threatened as em- 
ployers refused to go along with wage-in- 
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crease demands when they lacked any 
definite assurance on specific price in- 
creases they would be allowed to make. 

The formula. What the economic 
planners now say is this: 

Wage-rate increases up to about 18 
per cent above the level of August, 1945, 
will be approved by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and will form a basis for price- 
increase requests. This means the Govern- 
ment is encouraging a level of hourly earn- 
ings in U.S. trade and industry averaging 
about 50 per cent above January, 1941. 


Price relief then can be requested at 
once, on the basis of the wage increase, in- 
stead of six months after the wage increase 
as called for in the old formula. The price 
increase will be given if it can be shown 
that prospective profits of the industry, be- 
fore taxes, will yield a return on “net 
worth” equal to the average return in a 
prewar base period, usually 1936-39. 

Employers reacted to this new price 
and profit-control formula with some sus- 
picion. They wanted to know on what lev- 
el of production an average profit. would 
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The New Wage Pattern: 
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be computed. They wanted to know on 
what basis OPA would figure “net worth.” 
They were uncertain about committing 
themselves to a sure thing in the way of 
wage rises without getting an equally sure 
guarantee of offsetting price increases. 

Pay plan in action. In one field the 
line was clearly drawn: Wage increases 
are to be approved quickly. W. Willard 
Wirtz, Chairman of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, is prepared to process these 
increases in a hurry despite a sharp de- 
cline in the staff of employes engaged in 
wage-stabilization work. The War Labor 
Board, at its peak, employed 2,600 per- 
sons, whereas the Wage Stabilization 
Board now is functioning with a national 
staff of around 775 Officials believe that 
most requests for wage increases can be 
processed in a week or two Applications 
for wage increases are accepted at offices 
of the Wage-Hour Administration through- 
out the country and at 10 regional offices 
of the Stabilization Board. See page 61. 

The pattern to be followed in approving 
wage increases also is well defined. WSB 
must approve increases if they are in line 
with the “general pattern” of increases 
that have been granted ‘in an industry or 
in an area since Aug. 18, 1945 

Increases granted in wage disputes 
that have been settled since August show 
that a sharp rise in average hourly earn- 
ings has taken place The chart on page 
13 lists leading industries in which new 
wage patterns now are being established 
and shows how much hourly earnings have 
advanced in those industries since prewar 
days. What has happened is this: 

In autos, workers’ straight-time earnings 
averaged 95 cents an hour in January, 
1941 By November, 1945, they had jumped 
to $1.19. On the basis of settlements now 
being made in the industry, workers will 
receive an average of $1.38 an hour. 
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In steel, the average was 85 cents in 
January, 1941. It had risen to $1.08 in 
November, 1945, and now is to be $1.27 
on the basis of settlements just reached. 

In electrical equipment, the prewar 
average was 72 cents an ‘hour. It went to 
$1 in November, and now is headed for 
an average of $1.19. 

In meat packing, workers averaged 67 
cents an hour before the war. The figure 
rose to 88 cents in November, and now 
is to be $1.04. 

In oil refining, the January, 1941, av- 
erage was 97 cents an hour. It increased 
to $1.22 in November, and now is to be 
$1.43. 

Taken together, these figures show that 
average straight-time hourly earnings for 
workers in these industries have increased 
around 50 per cent since January, 1941. 

in other industries, if this pattern of 
increasing wages by 18 per cent over 1945 
levels is followed through, the following 
average straight-time hourly earnings will 
result: 

In textiles, an increase from 48 cents an 
hour in January, 1941, to 87 cents now. 


steel, the increase will be noticeable. In 
everyday necessities such as food, clothing, 
furniture and rent, prices probably will 
remain near present levels. 

Complications. Those are some of the 
effects upon wages and prices that are in 
prospect under the new policy. Complica- 
tions are arising, however, in application 
of the policy: 

Employers are opposing the policy be- 
cause they are reluctant to raise wages to 
the pattern of around 18 per cent that is 
suggested without a previous commitment 
from the Office of Price Administration 
as to how much price relief they can ex- 
pect. OPA’s policy of continuing to “talk 
tough” about holding the price line leads 
employers to fear that they can expect 
little real price relief. 

There is a favorable side to the policy, 
however, that employers are beginning to 
discover. While the policy places a floor 
under profits, it puts no ceiling on them. 


‘This means that an efficient company op- 


erating at volume much heavier than its 
prewar volume is not limited in the amount 
of money it can make. Also, incentive to 
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—Crawford in Newark Evening News 
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In printing and publishing, from 87 
cents in January, 1941, to $1.30. 

In soft-coal mining, from 75 cents to 
$1.24. 

In chemicals, from 67 cents to $1.11. 

In food products, from 62 cents to 97 
cents. 

In private building, from 99 cents to 
$1.62. 

In Class 1 ‘railways, from 72 cents to 
$1.06. ; 

As for prices, the pattern for granting 
increases is not so clear. Prices already 
are up about 33 per cent since January, 
1941. They will rise some more as the new 
policy is applied. How much this rise will 
be is problematical. In products made of 


produce still is present 

enions are fighting the policy because 
it puts a virtual ceiling on wages and be- 
cause they fear it will have an ‘inflationary 
effect upon prices 

Key to success or failure of the policy 
appears to be in the hands of OPA. If 
OPA proves rather liberal in granting price 
relief, employers will be less hesitant to 
grant wage increases. This will remove the 
threat of strikes in many industries, for 
labor as a whole is expected to be satisfied, 
for the present, with the 18 per cent in- 
crease pattern now established. OPA, then, 
must decide how much more price infla- 
tion it thinks the country can take at this 
time, 
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Action Behind the Spy Scare: 
Espionage by All Major Nations 


Canadian Incident as Part of the General Scramble for Secrets 


Concern over the many 
Russians here and few 
Americans in the YJ. S.S.R. 


International espionage now is emerging 
from its traditional role in romantic fiction 
to become an accepted enterprise by all the 
major governments of the world. Agents 
of the U.S. and other countries are on the 
hunt for scientific, industrial and military 
secrets of all nations, friendly or hostile. 

Official disclosure that some Canadians 
have been caught slipping atomic informa- 
tion to Russian agents has strained rela- 
tions between those two countries and may 
involve England before the affair is closed. 
There are indications that the objective 
was to get into Russia’s hands the prize 
U.S. secret, the means of making an 
atomic bomb. 

The Canadian affair, so*far ignored by 
the U.S. Government, nevertheless has 
aroused new concern among Americans 
that U.S. secrets may not be safe. “Spy 
ring” gossip is becoming commonplace in 
Washington. Rumors are current that as 
many as 1,700 foreign agents are known to 
be operating in the U.S. There are reports 
that operatives of other governments have 
sailed from this country with pouches 
laden with secret plans and information. 

Agents of J. Edgar Hoover’s Federal 
Bureau of Investigation were on duty in 
Canada when that Government broke the 
spy case. But the FBI remains silent, as 
does the U.S. State Department. Presi- 
dent Truman, silent on the Canadian de- 
velopments, now has taken occasion to re- 
assure the country that U.S. security reg- 
ulations are airtight against foreign spies. 
The whole atmosphere stirs new interest 
in the shadowy side of international re- 
lations. 

Background of American concern: 

Russians in America with official or 
semiofficial connections number about 
1,400, according to State Department files. 
Of the total, 257 men and women are con- 
nected directly with the Russian diplo- 
matic service from coast to coast. Most of 
the others are assigned to economic mis- 
sions, purchasing groups and similar enter- 
prises through which they have almost un- 
restricted range of the U.S. 

Americans in Russia, on the other 
hand, total only about 150 persons. That 
includes newspaper correspondents, busi- 
nessmen and educators as well as those in 
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the U.S. diplomatic and military service. 
In all cases, their movements are tightly 
controlled, their communications limited, 
their correspondence with the U.S. cen- 
sored either directly or indirectly. 





CANADA‘S URANIUM 
. » » what did the pouches contain? 


CANADA‘S WARTIME ‘AID TO RUSSIA‘ 
. . » peace brought strained relations 


—National Film Board 


Under such circumstances, the Russian 
abroad has far more opportunity to pick 
up information, either deliberately or ac- 
cidentally, than has the foreign visitor to 
Russia. In addition, the Russian Govern- 
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—National Film Board 
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ment has a political kinship with Com- 
munist parties in all the major countries 
of the world. 

Espionage itself is an accepted branch 
of national defense, although spying serv- 
ices do not appear frankly in the fiscal 
budgets of governments. Former Ambassa- 
dor Joseph E. Davies argues that Russia 
has a “moral right” to spy out the atomic- 
bomb secrets officially denied her. Even 
the United States, which never officially 
indulged in espionage in the past, now is 
going into the business openly. 

In U. S., the new National Intelligence 
Authority (NIA) is being set up to keep 
up-to-date account of the political, econ- 
omic, industrial and military developments 
of all nations. NIA men will evaluate data 
gathered by agents of the Army, Navy and 
State departments with the acknowledged 
purpose of preventing any potential enemy 
from sneaking up on the United States. 
Information such as the Russians got in 


military developments. Also, much foreign 
intelligence comes voluntarily, although 
often unwittingly, through social contacts 
among embassy staffs, from voyaging busi- 
nessmen, educators and the like. The ques- 
tion is not whether espionage exists so 
much as whether it does any country much 
good. 

Modern spies, if cut from the story- 
book pattern, face an almost impossible 
task because of the scientific complexity of 
modern weapons. In the Canadian case, 
Russia declared that the atomic-energy in- 
formation that came to it was of insignifi- 
cant importance. Scientists point out that 
very little remains “secret” of weapons 
developed for World War II because they 
were the products of scientific theories 
known internationally. Here is specific in- 
formation on three U.S. devices mentioned 
in speculation over the Canadian spy case: 

Proximity fuse. This device causes 
bombs and shells to explode automatically 
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SUPREME COURT BUILDING IN OTTAWA 
. is spying a ‘‘moral right’’? 


Canada is to be sought in all countries 
by the U.S. 

In Britain, the foreign intelligence serv- 
ice is as old as the Empire, and there is 
nothing to indicate its activities. have de- 
clined with the end of war. Britain’s well- 
developed espionage system was of invalu- 
able aid to this country when we went to 
war in Europe and the Pacific. 

In France, the Foreign Documentation 
and Counterespionage is an accepted intel- 
ligence service. It existed, and its agents 
were at work, even after the fall of France. 
It was a going concern quickly integrated 
into the de Gaulle Government. 

In Russia the NKVD, secret police 
agency, is as strong as any branch of the 
Government. It is concerned principally 
with work inside Russia, but, like the FBI 
here, it plays a role in national security. 

In addition, all governments make de- 
liberate efforts to keep abreast of foreign 
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when they reach the vicinity of targets. 
Complex to the men who fire guns, the 
basis of the device is well known to science. 
Many U.S. experts say the weapon ceased 
to be a secret long before the war ended. 

Radar. Much radar information is off 
the secrecy list. There is a possibility spies 
could get details of some late develop- 
ments. But some experts suggest that Rus- 
sia’s scientists already are abreast, and 
possibly ahead, of her allies on radar in- 
formation. Particularly may this be true 
on uses of radar in the Arctic. 

The atomic bomb, thus, is the principal 
target of foreign agents because it is the 
one known weapon which remains a tight- 
ly held U.S. secret. Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, the officer in charge of the Army’s 
atomic-bomb program, believes more secret 
information on the project has leaked out 
through loose talk and speculation with- 
in the United States in the last four weeks 


than was lost throughout the war, 

U.S. officials, nevertheless, are con- 
vinced that this country still holds ex. 
clusively the following secrets: the indus. 
trial processes for mass production; all the 
components of the bomb, together with 
the “trigger” to detonate it, and specific 
information on pressures, radioactivity, 
heat and other data on the explosion 
which, if known generally, might tip off 
the bomb’s construction. 


The theories necessary for releasing 7 


atomic energy are known internationally, 
In fact, practically all essential informa- 


tion was supplied to the world by the’ 


U.S. Army through release of the report 
compiled by Dr. Henry DeWolf Smyth, 
who was consultant for the Manhattan 
District. But the Smyth report does not 
tell how to make a bomb and explode it. 
Meanwhile, the atomic-bomb plants in the 
U.S. are as tightly closed to visitors now 
as they were in wartime. Violators of the 
secrecy are subject to prosecution under 
the espionage laws. 

Atomic scientists scoff at the idea of 
anybody’s stealing plans for the bomb. A 
full set of plans would fill the hold of a 
ship. They say that, if the Russian inform- 
ants were after information on technical 
processes in Canada, they were wrong 
there, too. Only 12 Canadians have knowl- 
edge of the technicalities, and no one of 
them has all the information. ~ 

What could interest Russia is samples 
from Canada’s uranium mines which yield 
the raw material for atomic bombs. Rus- 
sian technologists would have valuable in- 
formation could they compare the Cana- 
dian ore with that of uranium mines in 
their own country and in Czechoslovakia, 

Other implications. There are indica- 
tions, also, that Russian militarists are in- 
terested in the U.S.-Canadian “Exercise 
Musk-ox,” an expedition now under way 
to test defense weapons developed _pri- 
marily for use in the Arctic. Russia was ex- 
cluded from the expedition and had no 
part in developing the weapons to be 
tested. 

Outcome. Regardless of the actual 
secret information involved in the Cana- 
dian spy case, the result of the affair is to 
have repercussions in all Allied govern- 
ments. An immediate consequence in the 
U.S. is the tightening of security around 
atomic secrets, and renewed congressional 
insistence that the secrets be held indefi- 
nitely. 

The Canadian case has drawn attention, 
here and abroad, to one over-all fact: The 
spy business is booming after World War 
II, but the day of the storybook spy is 
gone. Today’s foreign agent, to be of real 
use to his government, should know as 
much about science as he knows about 
troop strength. The politics, the industrial 
capacity, even the raw materials of all 
countries, are vital subjects to operators of 
the new espionage systems of the world. 
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Lubrication Program 


® Lubrication Study of Your 
Entire Plant 

® Recommendations to 
Improve Lubrication 

® Lubrication Schedules and 
Controls 

® Skilled Engineering Counsel 

® Progress Reports of Benefits 
Obtained 
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This cutaway drawing was prepared with the cooperation of the 


OURING on the power... at high speeds 
P . this big Diesel electric locomo- 
tive combines many lubrication prob- 
lems similar to those in industrial plants. 

Here, inside this giant power-plant- 
on-wheels, as inside every production 
machine, Socony-Vacuum’s correct lu- 
bricants give more continuous operation 
at lower costs. 

In the Diesel, gas temperatures soar 
to above 3000° F., pressures reach above 
600 Ib. per sq. in. Socony-Vacuum makes 
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> American Locomotive Company. 


a Diesel oil that stands up under this 
heat and pressure. The generator, turbo- 
supercharger, driving gears and journal 
bearings . . . all operate under severe 
conditions. Proved Gargoyle Oils and 
Greases protect against wear, smooth the 
way for full power ahead. 


Net results are the same for plant 
owners and railroad operators—greater 
output and lower costs. Why not get 
these benefits now and highball your 
production and profits? 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE’’—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T.—NBC 
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He studied no treatises on the science of distribution, this medieval peddler. 
Yet he knew that to sell his wares, he must take them to population centers—he must take them 


where people gather, where people are. 


This truth is basic. Passing time has not changed it. It applies 
today to your retail policies. 

There is no more effective method of taking your product to 
the places people are than the coin-operated vending machine. 
Placed in the flow of traffic so common to our modern world 


—railroad, air line, and bus terminals; building and theatre 


MILLS 


Automatic Vending Machines + Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Equipment 
Audio-Visual Sales and Training Devices + Ice Cream Equipment - Coin-Operated Music Systems 


tomatic — Machines 
“A\5 our pro. ° 
Ni pry iia the traffic flow 
Industries, Incorporated 4100 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 339, Illinois 


lobbies; rest rooms; super markets; everywhere people are 
and go—a Mills Vending Machine attracts attention, displays 
your merchandise, delivers it without delay. 

It reduces retail costs, provides prompt, uniform service. It 
sells your product—not a competitor’s. And it can be appro- 
priately employed for anything which can be packaged. 


Consult Mills today to widen your distribution horizons. 
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Relief Problem 
Ahead as Jobless 
Use Up Benefits 


A rising volume of unemployment in 
this country is providing the first real test 
of the solvency of State unemployment 
funds. Meanwhile, it is threatening to bring 
hardship to workers, now drawing unem- 
ployment compensation, whose credit in 
these State funds is about exhausted. 

The record indicates that State funds 
will be large enough to meet the drain of 
unemployment benefits, without a subsidy 
from the Federal Government, but it also 
indicates that, as workers use up the pay- 
ments allotted to them, the country will 
face a new relief problem. How serious 
that relief problem will be depends upon 
how quickly jobs begin to open up as the 
current wave of strikes is settled. 

Unemployment is expected to reach its 
peak for the reconversion period in the 
immediate months ahead. An early Janu- 
ary estimate of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics placed the total of those out of jobs 
at 2,270,000. The figure now is probably 
more than 3,000,000. Of these, more than 
2,000,000 are civilian workers, now receiv- 
ing, or claiming, unemployment compensa- 
tion from State funds. About 1,000,000 
more are veterans receiving compensation 
from a separate federal fund. 

Competition for jobs is increasing, as 
veterans continue to be discharged in 
large numbers. The number of veterans 
now looking for jobs is considerably larger 
than the 1,000,000 drawing allowances. 
Nearly 2,500,000 more are to be discharged 
before June 30. It is estimated that 6,000,- 
000 persons will be hunting for jobs dur- 
ing the first six months of 1946, although, 
possibly, not more than 4,000,000 to 
4,500,000 will be unemployed at any one 
time during that period. 

Benefits for unemployed workers are 
paid for maximum perior’s of 20 weeks, or 
more, in most of the States, and, after the 
high employment of the war years, most 
workers are qualified to receive payments 
for the maximum number of weeks. How- 
ever, many displaced war workers already 
have drawn the full amount due them and 
still have no jobs. The number of workers 
exhausting their compensation credits in- 
creased from 18,000 in September, 1945, to 
83,000 in December, and to an estimated 
200,000 in January, 1946. If the total be- 
comes large, pressures may be generated 
for a new work-relief program. 

Delays in reconversion, pricing prob- 
lems and other factors are operating to 
increase the number of those who have 
used up all their benefit credits. More- 
over, in all but 15 States a worker’s bene- 
fit-year begins with his first benefit check. 
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This means that most of those laid off 
this winter will not be eligible to receive 
benefits again until next winter. 

Some States are showing. a stiffer atti- 
tude toward workers who apply for bene- 
fits on the ground that they cannot find 
suitable work. This is forcing many work- 
ers to take jobs to which they have been 
referred by the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice, but which the workers consider be- 
low their skills or qualifications. 

The results of these losses of benefit pay- 
ments are to show up more clearly in the 
weeks ahead. With their payments used 
up, many workers will be forced to accept 
jobs paying less than they had expected. 
For many employers in industries that 
still are short of man power, this will mean 
an easier hiring situation. 

State funds that have grown large dur- 
ing the full-employment period of the war 
will be under constant strain, as the un- 
employment load continues to climb. 
These funds now total nearly $7,000,000,- 
000, or four times the amount that was 
available for unemployment benefits before 
the war. This sum, plus pay-roll tax col- 
lections that are constantly being paid into 
the funds, appears large enough to meet 
all demands, although more than $600,- 
000,000 already has been drained off in 
benefits in the six months since the war 
ended. Payments now are exceeding col- 
lections at an increasingly wider rate. 

By States, the situation is this: 

All but three States have enough funds 
to pay unemployment benefits to at least 
half of their workers for the maximum- 
payment periods. None is expecting its 


funds to be exhausted during the present 
drain. Massachusetts, Michigan and Illi- 
nois—all big industrial States—are the 
three that might not be able to pay as 
many as half of their insured workers for 
the maximum period. 

In Massachusetts, the fund of $212,- 
000,000 is large enough to pay benefits to 
nearly a third of insured workers for the 
maximum period of 20 weeks. In Michi- 
gan, the fund totals $246,000,000, enough 
to pay more than a third for a similar 
period. The $505,000,000 Illinois fund will 
pay more than 40 per cent of its insured 
workers for the 26-week maximum. 

Federal aid. Work stoppages that 
cause unemployment tax collections to 
shrink are adding to the drain on State 
funds, but no fund as yet shows any 
threat of becoming insolvent. Congress 
has made certain that benefit funds will 
be ample by opening a federal account 
from which States may borrow compen- 
sation funds until July 1, 19+7. 

This presence of a comfortable reserve 
that appears more than adequate to meet 
all demands is one reason why Congress is 
paying only slight attention to pleas for 
a more liberal system. 

This attitude in Congress can change 
quickly, however, if production delays re- 
sult in large numbers being forced to go on 
relief because they have used all the bene- 
fits to which they are entitled. It may then 
be decided that extension of benefit periods 
is preferable to large appropriations for re- 
lief. At present, however, few in Congress 
feel there will be need for large relief ap- 
propriations for several years. 
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WILL THE WORLD DISARM? 
RECORD PEACETIME FORCES 


Trend Away From Reliance on UNO, Toward Military Strength 


Drive in Congress to call 
international conference on 
cuts in armies and navies 


The cost of armies and navies in the 
year ahead is to break peacetime records 
at a minimum of $30,000,000,000. At least 
8,000,000 men, and maybe more, will be 
under arms. In addition, great sums will be 
spent and large numbers of men will be oc- 
cupied in perfecting atomic weapons. 

All of this is true in spite of the fact that 
the only real armed forces in the world 
will be those of the U.S. and its allies in 
World War II. It is true in spite of the 
fact that there is a United Nations Or- 
ganization, within which there is to be a 
world police force to keep potential ag- 
gressor natiops in check. It is true in the 
face of statements by high officials that 
war hereafter will be so destructive that 
countries involved will be devastated, and 
civilians as well as soldiers will be slaugh- 
tered by the tens or hundreds of millions. 

Actually, preparations for war in time of 
peace probably never have been pressed 
by the U.S., Russia and Great Britain so 
actively as at present. Besides continuing 
to pay the costs of the last war, it is prob- 
able that these big powers, in normal 
peacetime years, will be spending the 
equivalent of $20,000,000,000 .a year on 
preparation for another possible conflict in 
the future. 

This situation is beginning to stir some 
demand in the U.S. Congress for a new 
try at limiting armaments. Senator Tyd- 
ings (Dem.), of Maryland, is pushing a 
resolution that would authorize President 
Truman to call a world disarmament con- 
ference. Related to this whole matter is 
the question of preventing a race in the 
development of atomic bombs. 

Preparedness plans. What one finds, 
then, is this: 

U. S., as the chart on page 21 shows, 
expects to maintain a military establish- 
ment of around 2,000,000 men—six times 
as many as before the war. This is to con- 
sist of 558,000 in the Navy, 108,000 in the 
Marine Corps, 400,000 in the Army Air 
Forces, and perhaps 900,000 in the Army 
Ground and Service forces. .The U.S. 
postwar Navy of 1,082 combat ships, in- 
eluding vessels to be kept in a reserve 
status, is to be larger than all the other 
navies of the world combined. The esti- 
mated national-defense cost is to be at 
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least $6,000,000,000, and perhaps $7,500,- 
000,000, or nearly as much as the total 
federal budget of a few years ago. In addi- 
tion, this country now is employing and 
apparently expects to go on employing 
100,000 men to make and store atomic 
bombs, at a cost of $500,000,000 a year. 

Russia, the only other really big power 
in the world, likewise is keeping a military 
establishment substantially larger than be- 
fore the war. No figures on this have been 
announced by the Russians, but informed 
officials estimate that a total of 5,000,000 
men under arms will be a minimum. That 
would be nearly twice as many as in 1938. 





size and in cost, this establishment will 
nearly double the prewar figures. 

France will have smaller armed forces 
than before the war, but she expects to 
have 450,000 in her Army, 45,000 in her 
Navy and 70,000 in her Air Force, at a 
total cost of around $1,250,000,000 

Thus, the big powers that recently were 
allies in war are keeping up substantial 
armies, navies and air forces in peace. This 
raises the question of whom they are arm- 
ing against. Germany, Italy and Japan 
have been destroyed as military powers for 
many years to come. For the U.S. and 
Britain, Russia is the only power in sight 
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‘PICKLING’ AN AMERICAN GUN 
. could the atom be hidden? 


Russia 1s said to have 2,000,000 men out- 
side her borders on occupation duty. An- 
other 2,500,000 are believed to be in uni- 
form under Russia’s program of universal 
military training. Still others will be re- 
tained as part of her Air Force or small 
Navy or in her standing Army at home. 
In spite of Russia’s great need of man 
power, money and materials for recon- 
struction, her postwar budget for military 
purposes probably will be considerably 
more than the 20 per cent that she allocat- 
ed for such purposes in the prewar period. 

Britain expects to keep a military estab- 
lishment of not less than 750,000 men, 
which would include an Army of 375,000, 
an Air Force of 250,000, and a Navy of 
125,000. The cost probably will run in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000,000. Both in 


that could challenge them, and the U.S. 
and Britain are the only powers that could 
challenge Russia. Yet these three nations 
form the nucleus of the United Nations 
Security Council that has the job of pre- 
serving world peace. 

The issue now posed by Senator 
Tydings and others is whether the big pow- 
ers really believe in the United Nations 
Organization as a means for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, or whether they in- 
tend to rely mainly on their own military 
strength, as in the past. Senator Tydings, 
who is a member of the Senate Atomic 
Energy Committee and has been listening 
to secret testimony on the potentialities of 
atomic bombs, says that the world has 
“reached a point in the development of de- 
structive weapons that will amaze and 
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stun even the most imaginative person.” 
He declares that, if disputes are to be set- 
tled through the machinery of UNO, the 
nations ought to dispense with big armies, 
navies, and air forces, and prohibit rather 
than merely “control” atomic weapons. 

A sharp contrast is seen between the 
present emphasis on armed force and the 
earlier moves toward disarmament. 

After World War I, the Allied nations 
acted on the theory that elimination of 
armaments was the way to prevent war. 
The peace treaties not only limited strictly 
the armed forces of the defeated powers, 
but provided for steps toward a general 
limitation of national armaments. In 1922, 
a naval limitation conference in Washing- 
ton brought about the scrapping of battle- 
ships by the United States, Great Britain 
and Japan. Another conference, at London 
in 1930, extended the agreement to auxil- 
iary ships. 

Efforts were made under the auspices of 
the League of Nations to limit land arma- 
ments, but the conference called to con- 
sider the treaty stayed in session for more 
than a year, and finally adjourned in 1933 
after Hitler’s Germany withdrew. Another 
conference, in 1936, to consider renewal of 
the naval limitation treaties, broke up 
after Japan withdrew. Failure of these two 
conferences ended all hope of keeping 
peace by disarmament and gave the signal 
for the armament race that Jed up to an- 
other war. 

After World War Il, the old theory of 
disarmament as the way to peace was 
followed by a new theory that peace could 
be maintained by the use of force. Only 
a minor application of this theory is to be 
found in the UNO plans for a world police 
force, which is to be so small that it can- 
not be effective except against the smaller 
countries. 

Actually, each of the big powers is de- 
pending on its own forces, under its own 
control, to back up its national policies. 
Russia is building herself up, to be pre- 
pared “against any eventuality.” Britain, 
in spite of the severity of her living con- 
ditions, is getting ready to make what- 
ever sacrifices are necessary to maintain a 
strong military establishment. 

The United States is not only keeping 
a big Army, Navy and Air Force, but. is 
planning a National Guard twice as big 
as its prewar size and is talking for the 
first time of universal military training. 
Also, this country is preparing to aid 


China and many other countries with big- - 


scale loans that can help them build up 
their armaments. 

Present tension is heightened by the 
probability that the main weapon in the 
next war, if that war comes, will be the 
atomic bomb. It is heightened further by 
the revelations of Russian espionage in 
Canada, said to have been aimed at ob- 
taining secret data on atomic energy. (See 
page 15.) 
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The real test, showing whether the 
world is to avoid another armament race, 
is expected to come when the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to be set up under the 
United Nations Security Council begins its 
work. That Commission is to develop plans 
for the “elimination from national arma- 
ments of atomic weapons and of all other 
major weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion.” If effective plans are developed for 
the accomplishment of these aims, and if 
the big powers act together in carrying 
them out, the world will have gone a long 
way toward general disarmament. Such an 
outcome would indicate that the various 
nations are of a mind to throw their 
full support behind the United Nations 
Organization and make it work. Failure 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, on 
the other hand, would indicate that UNO 
can be no more effective than was the 


old League of Nations in keeping the 
world at peace. 

Decision as to whether this country 
will take the lead in trying to persuade the 
other powers to limit their armaments will 
be made soon by President Truman, when 
he appoints the U.S. delegate to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Closely re- 
lated is the decision both President Tru- 
man and Congress must make with respect 
to the size and cost of the U.S. armed 
forces. What they decide will be affected 
by the attitude of other powers, and espe- 
cially that of Russia. A powerful trend 
toward rivalry in armaments is recognized 
by officials as dominant at this time. If the 
world is to achieve the disarmament Sena- 
tor Tydings advocates, that trend will have 
to be reversed. And one thing seems clear 
—that the United States will not again de- 
pend on “disarmament by example.” 
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New. Crisis in Troubled China: 
Struggle to Control Manchuria 


Growing Influence of Russia Over Economic and Political Affairs 


U.S. insistence on ‘‘open 
door” policy in former 
Japanese puppet state 


The peace that was to settle over China 
appears not to be settling. Armed clashes, 
instead, are the renewed and growing pros- 
pect. The armed clashes are the surface 
symptoms of a basic struggle for power 
that involves not only the Chinese and 
Russians, but also the Americans as well. 

Manchuria, with its riches, is the trou- 
ble spot now, as in the past. 

Troops of the Chinese Government are 
being transported to Manchuria on Amer- 
ican ships and planes by agreement with 
the U.S. special envoy in China, Gen- 
eral of the Army George C. Marshall. 
Troops of the Chinese Communists are 
on the move, too. They are attempting to 
take over control of Manchuria if and when 
Russian troops leave and before Chinese 
Nationalist troops arrive. Clashes between 
the two rival Chinese groups occurred last 
week in half a dozen places. 

The United States, besides transporting 
Chinese troops, is maintaining a military 
mission in China. Purpose of the mission 
is to help the Government of Chiang Kai- 
shek train and arm troops. Russia is main- 
taining forces in Manchuria beyond the 
February 2 date on which these troops 





U. S. SHIPS—CHINESE TROOPS 
Armed clashes are the surface... 
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were to be withdrawn. Russian troops 
may stay until June, or until the Chinese 
agree to certain economic requests of the 
Russians in Manchuria. 

These are some of the developments 
occurring in the face of a Russian agree- 
ment to withdraw troops from Manchuria 
and a Chinese Nationalist-Communist 
agreement of January 10 to replace civil 
war with peace and unity. Under this 
January 10 agreement, civil war between 
Chinese Nationalists and Communists no 
longer was to be a danger. The Govern- 
ment was to be unified. Nationalist and 
Communist military forces were to merge 
into one Chinese Army. Troop move- 
ments into Manchuria were to occur only 
after joint consultation and agreement. 

Terms of the January 10 agreement 
were reached after General Marshall got 
the two sides together. The agreement 
was hailed widely as ending 18 years of 
civil strife, an achievement second only to 
the defeat of Japan. But “incidents” be- 
gan to occur almost immediately. 

Fighting broke out last week both 
north and south of Mukden, Manchuria’s 
biggest city. The fighting was between Chi- 
nese Nationalists and Communists. Rus- 
sian troops also were in the area, but they 
were not involved. It is the race between 
Chinese Nationalists and Communists to 
get control of Manchuria that is back of 
the fighting. Both groups want to take 
over as fast as Russian troops, who have 
held Manchuria since V-J Day, get out. 

But the Russians do not seem to be in a 
hurry. They still occupy the main centers, 
either by themselves or in confused con- 
junction with Chinese forces, as in Muk- 
den. The Russian agreement to evacuate 
Manchuria three months after V-J Day 
has been extended twice at the request of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Now, 
however, the agreed-upon date of Febru- 
ary 2 has come and gone, and the Russians 
are still there. This time Chiang is not urg- 
ing the Russians to stay. 

This time, too, Chiang has the promise 
of the Americans to transport six Na- 
tionalist divisions-to Manchuria, which will 
build the Nationalist force there up to 
240,000 men. With this force, Chiang be- 
lieves he can win control of Manchuria 
against a reported force of 300,000 Com- 
munist-led troops, provided 100,000 Rus- 
sian troops are not also involved 

What Chiang may discover when the 
smoke of battle clears away, however, is 


that neither his 240,000 Nationalists nor 
the 300,000 Communists will have con- 
trol of Manchuria. Evidence is now point- 
ing that the Russians, without becoming 
involved in the current fighting, may end 
up with that control. As things stand: 

Major railways of Manchuria are to 
be owned and operated jointly by Rus- 
sians and Chinese. In this partnership, 
Soviet and Chinese citizens are to partici- 
pate on equal terms, but the managing 
director is to be a Russian. Russians now 
are engaged in widening the gauge of the 
South Manchurian Railway to the gauge 
of Russian railways. Chinese railways use 
a standard gauge. 

Major port of Manchuria, Dairen, is to 
be open to Russia as to all other nations. 
Chief of the port, however, is to be a 
Russian, appointed by the Russian man- 
ager of the Manchurian railway system 
and approved by the Chinese mayor of 
Dairen. Goods moving to and from Rus- 
sia through Dairen are not to be subject to 
Chinese customs. At present, Russian 
troops are in control of Dairen. 

Major naval base of Manchuria, Port 
Arthur, is to be used jointly by China 
and Russia. China will assume responsi- 
bility for civil administration of the area, 
while Russia is to take charge of equipping 
and defending it. 

These concessions in Manchuria were 
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agreed to before Russian troops entered 
Manchuria against the Japanese last Au- 
gust. The basic agreement was made at 
Yalta, a year ago, by Messrs. Stalin, 
Churchill and Roosevelt, and confirmed 
last August by a 30-year treaty of friend- 
ship between Russia and China, 

Since V-J Day, with Russians staying 
ix. Manchuria to disarm Japanese troops, 
these added developments are reported: 

Machinery and facilities of some Man- 
churian factories were moved by the Rus- 
sians to their growing industrial center in 
Siberia. This equipment comes under the 
Russian definition of war booty, and the ac- 
tion was taken in advance of a settlement 
by the Allied Reparations Commission. 

Management contracts are being nego- 
tiated by the Russians with Manchurian 
industry on terms that reportedly tie these 
industries close to the Russian economy. 

Legal title to Manchurian properties 
is now being bought with military currency 
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by the Russians from Japanese owners. 

Partnership with China in Manchurian 
Railways is now interpreted by the Rus- 
sians to extend to partnership in all sub- 
sidiary firms in which the railways have an 
interest. This could extend Russian eco- 
nomic partnership to the major mining, 
steel, coke, and chemical industries of 
Manchuria. 

Costs of Russian occupation of Man- 
churia are now a sore point in Chinese- 
Russian relations, and are immediately re- 
sponsible for last week’s criticism of Rus- 
sia in the Chungking press. Since Chiang 
asked the Russians to stay on in Man- 
churia, the Russians now have raised the 
costs of occupation. Presumably Manchu- 
rian machinery and raw materials, among 
other economic concessions, could be used 
to pay this bill. China is not in a position 
to object too strongly, for Chungking has 
asked for heavy payment for Chinese occu- 
pation of a piece of French Indo-China. 


Add the Manchurian concessions given 
to Russia at Yalta to those she is acquiring 
under military occupation, and the total 
equals economic control of Manchuria. 

On paper, Yalta merely restored to 
Russia rights and privileges she had in 
Manchuria before the Russo-Japanese War 
ended in 1905. 

In practice, there is considerable dif- 
ference between a Chinese-Russian partner- 
ship in Manchuria in 1905, and in 1946. 
The difference lies in the progress of the 
two countries since 1905. China is still 
struggling for unity and independence. 
Russia, on the other hand, has emerged 
from World War II as one of the two or 
three major powers of the world. Russian 
economic and political strength, in 1946, is 
many times that of 1905. 

Whether economic partnership in Man- 
churia implies political partnership re- 
mains to be determined. Chinese policy is 
firmly against any foreign control of any 
part of China. Chinese Communists and 
Nationalists, last week agreed upon urging 
Russia to evacuate Manchuria. But Man- 
churia in the past never has been tied 
firmly to the political and administrative 
apron strings of China’s central govern- 
ment. Unless an unusually strong central 
government emerges from the present con- 
fusion in China, Russian economic con- 
trol of Manchuria. easily might turn into 
political control as well. 

Importance to the United States of 
this developing situation is very real. 

U. S. insists upon an “open door” policy 
for China. This country went to war with 
Japan rather than agree that Japan should 
be permitted to take over Manchuria per- 
manently and close the “open door.” The 
U.S. position, spelled out in various trea- 
ties and agreements, is that no foreign 
power should infringe China’s independ- 
ence. Yet, to achieve independence, China 
needs a firm economic base, thus she needs 
Manchuria’s raw materials and industries. 

Russia, however, now seems to be in- 
sisting upon a big stake in Manchuria. She 
is doing this, so far as U.S. officials know, 
within the letter of the Yalta agreement 
and the Chinese-Russian Treaty. Russia 
declares adherence to her traditional policy 
of support for an independent China, just 
as the United States does. But Russia’s 
policy does not exclude Russian economic 
penetration in Manchuria, any more than 
U.S. policy does. One difference is that the 
Russians are in Manchuria, and the Ameri- 
cans are not. 

Thus, the U.S. may see Japan out of 
Manchuria and Russia in. And Manchuria 
is the one place in the world where U.S. 
and Russian interests touch directly. In 
such 2 spot whatever happens is of very 
great importance to the relations of the 
two powers. Trouble in Manchuria can 
cause trouble far beyond the borders of 
that corner of Asia. It did, at least, in 
1931. 
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‘NO COMMENT’ TECHNIQUE 


Mr. Truman’s Silence on Spies, Soviet Relations and ‘Big 3’ Talks 


Perseverance in support 
of the Pauley appointment 
despite dissension in party 


President Truman is picking up another 
technique of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s defense against press-confer- 
ence questions that he felt were unwise 
to answer was the simple observation: 
“No comment.” Mr. Truman made fre- 
quent use of that device at his press con- 
ference last week. 

A transcript of the conference, with the 
President’s replies paraphrased, follows: 

Q. Have you decided on the member- 
ship of the civilian board to preside over 
the atom-bomb tests? 

There will not be a presiding board, 
merely a jury. The President said he has 
not yet heard from those he has asked. 

Q. How many invitations went out? 

Five. 

Q. Do you contemplate going yourself 
as an observer? 

The President wishes he could go, but 
he cannot. 

Q. You said some time ago that you did 
not share the unholy fear of Russia ex- 
pressed in some quarters. In view of that, 
will you comment on the investigation of 
Russian agents in Canada? 

The President had no comment. 

Q. Reports of the Department of Jus- 
tice indicate that activities of foreign 
agents are being observed in this country. 
Can you say anything further about that? 

The President had no comment. He 
knows nothing about it. 

Q. Do you believe Russia has a moral 
right to go after the secret of the atomic 
bomb? 

The President did not care to comment. 

Q. The White House has said that Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister, Mackenzie King 
did communicate to you word of some un- 
authorized leaks of certain scientific in- 
formation. 

Mr. King did do this on his trip to Great 
Britain before the meeting of the foreign 
ministers. 

Q. Did you take any steps at that time 
to ascertain whether there were any spy 
activities here concerned with such infor- 
mation? 

The President did not. 

Q. Do you believe our security measures 
are adequate? 

The President thinks they always have 
been adequate and still are. 

Q. What would be your comment on Mr. 
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MeMillan’s (former British Cabinet mem- 
ber) speech the other day in which he 
said we should return to the procedure of 
Big Three meetings in order to improve 
relations among the Big Three and restore 
confidence among them? 

The President had not read the speech 
and had no comment. 

Q. There are rumors that Mr. Churchill 
discussed with you when he was here the 
matter of American and British policy 
toward Russia. Did he? 

Mr, Churchill did not. The discussion 





That does not necessarily mean that it 
has been offered to Justice Douglas; but 
the President did not say that tt had not 
been offered. 

Q. In view of Senator (Tom) Stewart’s 
(of Tennessee) demand for withdrawal of 
(Edwin W.) Pauley’s nomination (as Un- 
der Secretary of the Navy) do you intend 
to withdraw it? 

No. The President does not. 

Q. Will Mr. Pauley have your full sup- 
port if he decides to stay and make a fight? 

That is the President’s policy. When he 


—Harris & Ewing 


SIGNING THE EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 
..-an adjective had been removed 


was about his speech and trip to Missouri. 

Q. Will his speech touch on relations 
with Russia? 

The President does not know. 

Q. Have you any plans to ask Congress 
to authorize a loan to Russia? 

The President has none. 

Q. Does that exclude the possibility of 
a loan? 

It does not. 

Q. Have you made any decision yet on 
the Interior secretaryship? 

The President has not. 

Q. Has that post been offered to Justice 
(William) Douglas? 

It has been discussed with Justice Doug- 
las. 

Q. That doesn’t mean it has been of- 
fered? 


gets behind a man he usually stays behind 


him. 

Q. Have you made any decision yet on 
the personnel of the three-member council 
to be set up under the Employment Act? 
(Mr. Truman had just signed the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, from which the adjec- 
tive “full” had been omitted. Under that 
Act he is to appoint a three-member eco- 
nomic council to work with the White 
House in developing economic plans.) 

The President has not made any decision 
yet on the personnel. 

Q. The House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee is going to recommend that you make 
every effort to secure the banning, all over 
the world, of peacetime conscription. Do 
you think that is feasible? 

No. The President does not. 
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TOUGH JOB...TOUGH TRUCK 


And Rugged Internationals Have What It Takes 


Timber equivalent to 48 billion— 
48,000,000,000 —feet of lumber! That’s a 
typical one-year crop from America’s vast 
commercial forests. That’s 370 board-feet 
for every man, woman, and child. 


Yes, America is fortunate in its forests— 
fortunate in its wood resources for indus- 
try, agriculture, commerce and housing. 


America is fortunate, too, in the men 
who harvest the forest crop— men of reso- 
lute endurance, stout of arm and steady 
of eye. 


And working with these men every- 
where are powerful International Trucks 
that haul giant logs on steep grades over 
rough roads, to rivers, railroads and 
sawmills, 


Rugged Internationals of the timber 


trails deliver from three-quarters to all 
their engine power practically every work- 
ing hour—with the stamina, economy and 
ease of operation that have made Inter- 
national Trucks predominant throughout 
the heavy-duty field. 


In the last fourteen years civilian users 
have purchased more heavy-duty Interna- 
tional Trucks than any other make. 















Heavy-duty Internationals are one part 
of the complete International Line—that 
provides the right truck of the right size 
for’ every job. 


And back of all Internationals are 
service facilities to match—a network of 
International Truck Dealers—a system of 
International Truck Branches that form 
the nation’s largest company-owned truck 
service Organization. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


LISTEN TO 
“HARVEST OF STARS” 
EVERY SUNDAY! NBC NETWORK 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. 


the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecey 
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LET’S REBUILD HIROSHIMA! 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


When a terrible earthquake devastated Tokyo in 
1923, the American people joined with other peoples 
of the world in supplying food, clothing and money 
to rebuild the stricken areas. 

Human sympathy knew no boundaries or barriers 
of race or color as the whole world aided the Japanese. 

Today, as a result of the use by our air forces of a 
weapon of unprecedented violence, employed indis- 
criminately against civilians and military individuals, 
the United States—our people and our government— 
must accept responsibility for the destruction we have: 
wrought in Hiroshima. 

Survivor’s story of Hiroshima: Father Siemes, a 
German priest who survived the bombing gives a vivid 
account of what he witnessed as he came from the out- 
skirts of the city into the center of what was only a 
short while before a thriving city of 400,000 popula- 
tion. He writes in a current issue of the magazine 
“Jesuit Missions” some of his impressions: 

“Where the city stood, everything, as far as the 
eye could reach, is a waste of ashes and ruin. 
The banks of the river are covered with dead and 
wounded; the rising waters have already covered 
some of the corpses. Naked burned cadavers are 
particularly numerous. Among them are wounded 
who still live. A few have crawled under burnt- 
out autos and trams. 

“We make our way to the place where our 
Church stood. In the ashes, we find a few molten 
remnants of the holy vessels. 

“We took under our care 50 refugees. Father 
Rector treated the wounded as well as he could. 
He had to confine himself in general to cleansing 
the wounds of purulent material. Even those with 
the smaller burns were very weak, and all suf- 
fered from diarrhea. Our work was, in the eyes 
of the people, a greater boost for Christianity 
than all our work during the preceding long years. 

“During the next few days, funeral processions 
passed our house from morning to night, bringing 
the deceased to a small valley near by.. There the 
dead were burned. People brought their own wood 
and themselves did the cremation. Late at night, 


the little valley was lit up by the funeral pyres. 

“The magnitude of the disaster that befell 
Hiroshima was only slowly pieced together in my 
mind. As a result of the explosion, almost the 
entire city was destroyed at a single blow. The 
small Japanese houses in a diameter of five kilo- 
meters collapsed or were blown away. Those in 
the houses were buried in the ruins. Those in the 
open sustained burns. Fires spread rapidly. The 
heat which rose from the ground created a whirl- 
wind which spread the fire throughout the whole 
city. As much as six kilometers from the center 
of the explosion, all houses were damaged, and 
many collapsed and caught fire. 

“How many people fell victims to this bomb? 
Hiroshima had a population of 400,000. Official 
statistics place the number who died at 70,000 up 
to Sept. 1, not counting the missing . . . and 
130,000 wounded, among them 43,500 severely 
wounded. Estimates made by ourselves on the 
basis of groups known to us show that the num- 
ber of 100,000 dead is not too high.” 

Morality and “total war’’: The priests of the Mis- 
sion discussed among themselves in subsequent days 
the ethics of the use of the bomb. There were those 
who condemned its use on a civil population. Others 
took the view that in “total war” there could be no 
essential difference between civilians and _ soldiers. 
Father Siemes himself felt that anyone “who supports 
total war in principle cannot complain of a war against 
civilians.” He adds that the crux of the problem is 
“whether total war in its present form is justifiable, 
even when it serves a just purpose,” and he asks 
whether it is not attended by material and spiritual 
evils which far exceed any good that might result. 

The question posed is difficult to deal with but not 
unanswerable. It is in another form the question of 
pacifism versus realism. It was asked again and again 
long before the atomic bomb was invented. The sui- 
cide of the state, of course, cannot be sanctioned, and 


self-preservation is the first law of nature. The real 


question is whether men who fight prefer to do so by 
fair means or foul and whether war is a contest be- 
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other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ ; 


VOLTAIRE 
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America can start itself and world on road to regeneration through 
reconstruction of city it obliterated—Practice of Christian philosophy 


by one nation will bring response in kind from other peoples. 


tween military forces or between tyrants, on the one 
hand, who enslave their subjects, and peoples, on the 
other, who must defend themselves against oppression. 

Even, however, when “total war” is accepted as 
necessary and as requiring reprisals in kind, this does 
not mean it can be condoned from a moral stand- 
point. The sin of organized murder is as bad as the 
sin of individual murder—it is a violation of that code 
of morality which Man instinctively knows he must 
somehow strive to uphold. 

For nations, like individuals, must live with their 
consciences once a war is ended. This does not mean 
the American conscience alone. It means also the Ger- 
man conscience and the Japanese conscience. It means 
the conscience of every people whose troops have found 
it necessary to kill human beings in war. 

If we are to achieve peace, we must heal the wounds 
of war. If we are to develop a rise in the curve of 
morality, we must build the spiritual foundations 
that will help us maintain peace. 

There can be no better way to begin than to exam- 
ine ourselves and purge our minds of the feeling of 
guilt that sooner or later must envelop more and 
more of us as we learn what the weapons we created 
really did to innocent men, women and children. 

Jesus taught by example.’ Kindness begets kindness. 
Apology for wrong-doing instinctively induces apology 
by others who have wronged us. 

America must lead: We, the American people, are 
strong enough physically and financially to help any 
nation in distress, But it is not mere generosity or 
philanthropy which should be invoked. It goes deeper. 
There must come over us all a sense of humbleness, of 
contriteness, of moral leadership in a world that is 
looking to us at the same time for political leadership. 

Hiroshima should be rebuilt with American funds 
and American aid—but not just because the Japanese 
have suffered and innocent people need our help. It 
should be rebuilt as a measure of our devotion to a 
spirit of human regeneration. It is we who will benefit 
most by this act of help. It is the American people 
who will derive most benefit from a willingness to 
befriend a people whom we have lately bombed. 


For if we are to teach democracy to the Japanese, 
if we are to send missions there—as we should pre- 
pare to do on a larger basis than ever before—we 
must go abroad ourselves purged of all guilt. 


Awaken Japanese conscience: There is only one 
way to teach the tenets of Christian philosophy to our 
fellow men and that is to practice them every day 
ourselves. The inspiration of example can work its 
miracles in gradually changing the impulse to hate 
and kill to an impulsé to reason and love. 

Who knows—maybe a gesture of sincerity and 
whole-souled sympathy to the bereaved families of 
Japan and particularly to those who survived Hiro- 
shima might beget in the hearts of the Japanese a 
zeal to make some similar gesture of spiritual fellow- 
ship to the bereaved among us who suffered losses 
from the treachery of the Japanese at Pearl Harbor 
and in the Philippines? It might give Japan a new 
concept of conscience which would make her people 
recall with horror the burning of Nanking and the 
horrible crimes committed against civilians by the 
Japanese army and navy along the coast of China 
long before we entered the war. 

The vicious circle which always places the blame 
and responsibility on someone else and lets it go at 
that must be broken somehow. We as a nation are 
spirituagly adult. We are capable of understanding 
what Jesus meant by the doctrine of “love thine 
enemy.” We are capable, moreover, of understanding 
that the cause of civilization is never advanced by the 
sword but by the conscience of men who deal fairly 
and humanely with each other. 

Let us rebuild Hiroshima as a symbol of spiritual 
reawakening, as a bid to all the world to persuade all 
the peoples of the world that they must turn to God 
for the answer to problems, both domestic and inter- 
national. It is an answer that can only filter through 
the barriers of our selfishness and prides when we 
make ourselves receptive to the coming of that answer. 
It will not come in reply to trite expressions or rituals 
that we speak but do not mean. It will come when we 
have rebuilt ourselves—and that’s what we would be 
doing if we rebuilt Hiroshima. 
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YOUR HOUSE 
COSTS LESS 





WHEN YOU 
BUILD SOUTH 





Whether you want to build a 
“dream’”’ house . . . or a home for 
your growing industry . . . you will 
find construction costs lower in the 
new South. That’s one reason why 
progressive manufacturers in in- 
creasing numbers are looking South. 
Here is skilled labor, low-cost 
power, raw materials, a great mar- 
ket and excellent transportation. 

For confidential reports on in- 
dustrial sites write J. A. Senter, 


General Development Agent, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
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Limit America’s Food Supplies 


To Help Starving 


Because of the broad discussion on 
President Truman’s food-conservation 
program to meet the threat of mass 
starvation abroad, The United States 
News asked agricultural economists, 
milling-industry officials, and others: 


Do you approve Government limi- 
tation of food supplies for American 
consumers in order to aid starving 
peoples abroad? 


Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Joseph S. Davis 
Palo Alto, Calif.; Director, Food Research In- 
stitute and Professor of Economic Research, 
Stanford University, 


answers: 

Americans should wholeheartedly sup- 
port better management of our food sup- 
plies to spare much more for urgent needs 
abroad. Our luxurious diet affords ample 
scope for curtailment without threatening 
essential consumption. Excessive feeding 
of grain and premature derationing of 
meats and fats here contributed heavily to 
current crises. 

Human needs for food grains deserve 
high priority over other uses. even if this 
restricts output of some animal products. 


Philip W. Pillsbury 


Minneapolis, Minn.; President, Pillsbury Mills, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


It’s American to share our food with the 
starving people of the world, of course. We 
need a food plank for peace. A sound Gov- 
ernment program of food limitation should 
be fair to everyéne and tell the people of 
the world that we will help feed them until 
they can get on their own feet. 

In peacetime, nations that could not pro- 
duce enough food for themselves have 
bought it from our breadbasket. They will 
again. But right now, in Europe, there are 
riots for food and people are starving. 
That is not peace. 


Francis L. Whitmarsh 


New York, N. Y.; President, Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Aemettitinns: President, Francis H. Leg- 
gett & Co., 


answers: (by telegraph) 


After listening to firsthand information 
from people returning from’ abroad, it is 
evident that many countries are in urgent 
need of essential foods and that we must 


give aid. However, the proposed restric- 


tiens on wheat and flour are not practical. 


Peoples Abroad? 


I believe consumers, millers, and manufac- 
turers would prefer to maintain our pres- 
ent high standards and reduce the amount 
of food available for domestic consump- 
tion, rather than lower the quality. This is 
especially true of trade-marked merchan- 
dise which would suffer untold harm. Also 
countless regulations of OPA would have 
to be rewritten at great cost in money 
and time. 

During the emergency, or until foreign 
harvests are more plentiful, a quota should 
be set aside at the source for relief pur- 
poses in much the same way as was done by 
the Army during the war. 


Joseph E. Davies 


Washington, D. C.; Former Ambassador to 
Russia and to Belgium, 


answers: 

T would say that it would be utterly in- 
conceivable to me that our people (for the 
Government is our people) would not de- 
sire to do everything humanly possible to 
relieve this terrible disaster which impend- 
ing mass starvation threatens. 


Arthur R. Wendell 


Rahway, N. J.; President, The Wheatena Corp., 


answers: 

My answer is “Yes” (1) A true and 
accurate statement is made of what food 
supplies we have; what those abroad ac- 
tually need, and what we can properly 
supply. (2) Rules and regulations can be 
adopted and carried out by wise, capable 
men, with practical experience. 

Long (80 per cent) extraction of wheat 
new bolting silks, new sacks, ete. 
—practically unobtainable now, except 
after long delay. Meat-producing animals 
here would be seriously affected. 


William H. Schille 


New York, N. Y.; President, National Council 
of American Importers, 


answers: P 
Starving peoples abroad must receive 
our utmost help. In view of reduced Army 
and Navy needs and present favorable 
outlook for record crops, any extensive 
limitation of food supplies for American 
consumers seems unnecessary. 
Experience shows Government agents 
charged with responsibility of feeding 
others invariably overestimate require- 
ments and build excessive stock piles. If 
food to the American consumer is lim- 
ited, practical food men and dietitians to 
represent interest of the American con- 
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HIS message is directed to top executives of corporations now submerged in 


the millions of details of reconversion. If you operate two or more plants you should consider the advantages 


of corporation-owned aircraft in connection with the rapid solution of the problems of reconversion. 


\0n 
ANS The war effort was enormously materially contributed to the freedom 
Ae aided by the efficient air transporta- from serious errors which marked the 


©) tion systems operated to all parts of the performance of our Army and Navy 

™ world by our Armed Services. Combat everywhere. . . . Corporations which 
theater commanders could consult with have widely scattered operations can 
their Chief-of-Staff in Washington and benefit as greatly by applying the same 
be back at their jobs anywhere in the principles to their operations. Trips 
world three days (instead of thirty or which ordinarily require days of the time 
forty days) later. This high mobility and of key personnel can be cut down to 
opportunity for personal consultation hours. The tempo of reconversion and 
unquestionably was a great factor in the peacetime production can be correspond- 
close co-ordination of the war effort and ingly accelerated. 









ex » 
INVITE INQUIRIES ABOUT THE WORLD-FAMOUS -D18S TWIN-ENGINE BEECHCRAFT AND ITS 
APPLICATION TO CORPORATION USE. FACTS, FIGURES, AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
ARE AVAILABLE WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 


~ Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION 


QUALIFIED DISTRIBUTORS ARE INVITED TO write 
US REGARDING THE BEECHCRAFT SALES AGENCY WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 

















"THEY LOOKED TO US FOR 
HELP...AND GOT ITI" 





“Help in time is help indeed” 


Nntge. OR xela 


President, Prairie Farmer and WLS 


Prairie Farmer-WLS answers the call 
of a tornado-struck community 


"Last summer a tornado ripped through Bureau 
County, Illinois. It destroyed or damaged 200 
homes and piled wreckage all over growing 
crops! A Prairie Farmer Editor, on the scene at 
once, saw the biggest need was men and machines 
to clear the debris before crops were ruined. 
We broadcast an appeal on Prairie Farmer Din- 
nerbell Time---and 650 men with 100 tractors 
came ready for work. 





"Tt was as natural as breathing for these 
"Lincoln Land' folks to turn to their friends 
Prairie Farmer-—WLS in their hour of need. They 
have been doing it for generations. They know 
that their troubles are our troubles. They 
called with confidence that we could not and 
would not fail them." — B.D.B. 


HIS IS THE WAY Prairie Farmer-WLS lives 

with and serves the people of ‘‘Lincoln Land.”’ 
What higher degree of confidence among 
14,000,000 prosperous rural and urban people 
can anyone ask? Your sales message vouched for 
by Prairie Farmer-WLS will be accepted with 
the same degree of confidence. 


Where 14,000,000 
Peopl Mean Business 


DRA FARMER 
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BURRIDGE D. BUTLER. President 
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sumer should be chosen as a committee to 

check overzealous curtailment of our citi- 
’ . . » 

zens’ daily diet below safe health stand- 

ards. 





Robert D. Blue 


Des Moines, la.; Governor of lowa, 


answers: 

Iowa is willing to share America’s food 
supply with the starving peoples of the 
world. We insist, however, that nations 
friendly during the war receive at least 
equal consideration to that given to our 
wartime enemies when this food is dis- 
tributed. We condemn the domestic poli- 
cies which wasted wheat supplies and other 
grain resources here in the U.S. 


(by telegraph) 


F. W. Lake 


Denver, Colo.; President, The Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., 
answers: 

If information furnished our Govern- 
ment is to the effect that people of Europe, 
on a minimum diet, will starve on a basis 
of surpluses of food available in this coun- 
try, and others, then I approve Govern- 
ment limitation of food supplies for Amer- 
ican consumers to aid these starving peo- 
ples abroad. 

It is important that our sacrifice be not 
more than necessary, that no raw material 
be supplied beyond amounts which can- 
not be processed in this country. 

Regulations should not permit cutting 
across existing contract obligations, upset- 
ting normal transactions and operations 
beyond necessity. Confiscation or its equiv- 
alent in any degree should not be tolerated 
in the emergency. 


1. E. Woodward 


Indianapolis, Ind.; Chairman, Acme-Evans 
Co., tne., 


answers: 

I feel that those of us who are able to do 
so should support President Truman’s hu- 
manitarian effort to at least endeavor to 
feed the women and children of Europe, 
first to our allies, but not to the total ex- 
clusion of our former enemies. 

I do not believe the millers, in general, 
would resist President Truman’s objective 
of saving wheat in domestic channels now 
that the acute shortage has developed, but 
the millers’ thought would be, if possible, 
to develop a plan whereby the complicated 
problem of manufacturing dark flour, or 
what is called 80 per cent extraction from 
wheat, could be averted. Other things, as 
well as the shortage of wheat and corn, 
enter into the picture, viz: shortage of 
empty cars, too few locomotives to move 
the loads, and the complication uf strikes 
interfering with the work at terminals and 
also in obtaining and loading ships to 
carry products abroad. 
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86.8 Proof * 65(% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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Line QUESTION of who owns the public 
debt is becoming a matter of concern to 
Government officials. 

Some 85,000,000 individuals, 14,500 
banks, 5,000 insurance companies and 
thousands of other corporations bought 
Government securities during the war. 
Despite this spread, 45 per cent of the 
Government’s promises to pay are held by 
the nation’s banks and the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

The banks’ large investment was impor- 
tant in helping to finance the war. As a 
result, however, the banks now have 72 
per cent of their total loans and invest- 
ments in Government securities. This 
makes the Treasury’s policy in financ- 
ing the public debt a greater regulator 
of the nation’s supply of money and 
credit than the policies of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The Pictogram shows how the debt was 
distributed in September, the latest month 
for which detailed figures are available. 
At that time, the United States owed 
$260,200,000,000 to holders of its securi- 
ties. The debt has since risen to more 
than $279,000,000,000. 

State and local governments increased 
their holdings of federal securities tenfold 
during the war, but their $5,500,000,000 
investment still is the smallest share. 

Mutual savings banks have $10,000,- 
000,000 of their assets in federal securities. 

Insurance companies increased their in- 
vestment in Government securities to 
$22,500,000,000, almost half their assets. 

Federal Reserve System increased the 
holdings of its 12 central banks from 
$2,300,000,000 to $23,300,000,000 during 
the war. 

U.S. Government agencies and trust 
funds have $26,600,000,000 invested in 
Government securities. Most of this in- 
vestment covers Social Security reserve 
funds and military insurance funds. 

Corporations also used Government se- 
curities as a way of saving. Their pur- 
chases totaled $28,900,000,000. 

Individuals purchased war bonds enough 
to give them a $59,500,000,000 interest in 
the debt. This is 23 per cent of the total. 

Commercial banks, however, own the 
largest single slice of the public debt. 
Their $83,700,000,000 investment repre- 
sents 32 per cent of the total. 

The combined holdings of the com- 
mercial banks and the Federal Reserve 
System amount to $107,000,000,000. This 
investment by the banking system created 
a large increase in the nation’s supply of 
money and credit. The money supply will 
remain large as long as the banks’ bond 
holdings are large. And money supply is a 
basic factor in feeding any inflation. 
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A favorite member of the American- 
Marietta fine paint line, Valdura 
Heavy Duty Maintenance Paints have 
for years been at work for industry. 


Industry knows Valdura for long-time 
protection indoors and out; above and 
below ground; on land, sea and in the air. 
Wherever rugged endurance matched by 
quality appearance is required, Valdura 
has made friends and influenced engi- 
neers, maintenance men, purchasing 


agents and management. 


One of the Great Names in Paint Making 


AMERICAN 


% 


43 EAST OHIO $1 
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But Valdura is only one brilliant light in 
the American- Marietta galaxy. Through- 
out the United States and Canada, the 
eleven plants comprising the A-M pat- 
tern of service have made their marks. 
One for all and all for one, American- 
Marietta is thus able to focus on your 
finishing problems a highly skilled group 
of production units, research laboratories 
and distribution facilities. 


Wherever you are and whatever your 
needs in industrial or consumer finish- 


ing, call us. 


PAINTS 
INDU 












American-Marietta Co. 
Kankakee, Ill. 


SPEciaLisTS 





Marietta Paint & 
Color Co. 
Marietta, Ohio 
High Point, N. C. 





Ottawa Paint Works, Ltc 
ttawa 
Montreal & Toronto 





Ferbert-Schorndorfer 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Schorn Mfg. Co. & 
Solastic Products 
Seattle, Wash. 





Sewall Paint & 
Varnish Co. 
Kansas City & Dallas 





Leon Finch Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Challenge of CIO to Mr. Lewis 
as organizers map plans to 
capitalize current pay gains 


_ — 


Labor unions are out to capitalize on the 
y increases granted under the new wage 
policy. The CIO, AFL and independent 
| unions all are mapping campaigns to re- 
cruit members on the promise of more pay. 
CIO is launching special drives in the 
South and in the chemical industry. The 
chemical campaign brings a_ three-way 
fight between CIO, John L. Lewis’s United 
Mine Workers and an AFL chemical union. 
The unions will direct their chief atten- 
F tion to the 28,500,000 workers outside of 
agriculture who are not union members. 
Some raiding of organized plants by rival 
‘unions can be expected, too. 
' Most industries will feel the upsurge 
of organizational activity in the next few 
months. The CIO is making the chemical 
drive a special challenge to Mr. Lewis. It 
also is to stage a special campaign through- 
out the Southern States. These areas are 
relatively unorganized today. But both the 
AFL and CIO will try to expand in many 
peer fields where organizational activities 
were dormant during the war, a period 
when members flowed in easily with the 
rapid expansion of industry. The situation 
shapes up like this, industry by industry: 
The chemical industry is the “new 
frontier” for the union organizer. It is one 
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of the last of the big manufacturing indus- 
tries to be unionized. It has more than 
700,000 employes now and will reach a 
‘million or more in a year or two, as new 
synthetics get into production. Probably 
fewer than 150,000 are in unions. Each of 
the three major unions competing in this 
field is keeping its exact membership a 
secret right now. Mr. Lewis’s catch-all di- 
vision, known as District 50, seems to have 
the edge, however, with its strength in 
chemicals and allied products anywhere 
from 50,000 to 125,000, depending upon 
whose estimates are to be believed. 

Mr. Lewis hopes to expand his empire 
in the chemical field as employment in the 
coal industry declines. He is certain to 
reply to the CIO’s public challenge by in- 
creasing his own organizing efforts. 

The AFL Chemical Workers Union, 
chartered two years ago, also is expanding. 
This conflict of jurisdictions with District 
50 was left unsettled when the AFL took 
back the miners. Mr. Lewis is expected to 
settle it by taking over the younger chem- 
ical outfit. The CIO drive is expected to 
hasten this development. _ 

The CIO attacked Mr. Lewis as “the 
high priest of reactionary labor” in start- 
ing its chemical drive under the leadership 
of William B. Taylor, who headed the 
CIO’s recent organizing drive in the oil 
industry. Other CIO organizers do not 
envy Mr. Taylor’s assignment of taking 
on such a strong foe as Mr. Lewis in this 





SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILL 
--.in the CIO drive—a big goal 





UNIONS’ DRIVE FOR MEMBERS 


Expected Rivalry in Chemical Industry and for Recruits in South 





WILLIAM B. TAYLOR 
. . « did District 50 have the edge? 


drive to expand the CIO United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers. 

The metal trades industries are to have 
more than their share of jurisdictional 
strife throughout the nation. The CIO’s 
auto workers and farm-implement workers 
are planning drives. The AFL Metal 
Trades Department has ordered raids on 
the Machinists Union, which recently left 
the Federation. All these unions are seek- 
ing to recoup membership losses suffered 
when war plants closed down. 

Textiles. Both the AFL and CIO textile 
unions are making headway in the South, 
but a large portion of the industry still is 
unorganized. It will be a big goal in the 
CIO drive, as the CIO tries to capitalize 
on its recent wage rises in New England 
mills. Similar rises are,to be sought in other 
mills im the South and other sections. 

Retail and wholesale establishments. 
The CIO’s Retail and Wholesale Clerks 
Union is planning new organizing efforts 
in various parts of the country. An in- 
surgent group in the union is threatening 
an internal battle on the issue of even 
more extensive organizing campaigns. 

Maritime and dock workers of the CIO 
have formed a central committee to head 
up expanded organizing activities, such as , 
an invasion of the AFL’s New York long- 
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shoremen’s field. CIO longshoremen also 
have voted to strike in West Coast ports. 

Lumber. Both CIO and AFL lumber 
unions are to expand their membership 
campaigns along with the demand for 
more fumber products for the building 
boom. Special efforts are to be made by 
both unions among the Southern forest 
workers, largely unorganized. 

Rubber companies and the CIO’s United 
Rubber Workers have been negotiating a 
new wage contract on an industry basis 
instead of plant by plant as in the past. 
The union will use any wage increase as 
a weapon in organizing the outlying plants 
built during the war. 

Oil. The CIO’s Oil Workers are out to 
get more members on the basis of the wage 
boost won in their recent strike. Some firms 
tried to head off the organizers by giving 
the raise voluntarily. Much of this indus- 
try remains nonunion, especially in the 
South. 

Wage promises. The chief selling 
point in any of these organizing drives, of 
AFL, CIO or independents, 1s to be the 
promise of higher wages. Each has its own 
special approach, however, such as these: 

The CIO claims it, alone, forced the gen- 
eral upturn by its strikes. It also points to 
its connections with the Administration. 

The AFL argues that it has been winning 
wage increases for its ‘members without 
strikes and, thus, without financial loss. It 
contends _ its offer “experienced 
leadership,” contract responsibility and 
mutual co-operation with management to 
make business grow. 

Mr. Lewis is to bide his time to prove 
shis ability to win large wage increases. 
The miners’ wage committee is to meet 
March 11 to approve Mr. Lewis’s wage 
demands. The bituminous contract is to 
be ordered terminated on March 31, but 
may be extended one month for negotia- 
tions. Miners are talking of renewing their 
demand of last vear for a royalty of 10 
cents a ton on all coal mined, and asking 
for a 35-hour work week at the same pay 
now received for 48 hours. This probably 
would include abandonment of the portal- 
to-portal wage system in favor of the pre- 
war plan of pay for productive time only. 

Mr. Lewis is that other 
unions teturn to the AFL, which, he says, 
is time-tested against depressions, wars and 
economic booms. He says industrial unions 


unions 


suggesting 


now are welcomed in AFL. 

Whatever the sales argument, the or- 
ganizers are hitting the road again, as labor 
enters this new period of intensified inter- 
union competition based on the demand 
for higher wages. 


‘Company Security’ Clauses 


“Company security” clauses in labor- 
management contracts now being signed 
are to be much milder than the original 
demands of many companies and the pro- 
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posals advanced by national management 
spokesmen. Major companies are expected 
to accept maintenance-of-membership pro- 
visions for at least another year. The real 
showdown on such issues, if it comes, is 
to be postponed at least a year by both 
unions and management, 

Developments that provide a tip-off 
as to the trend include the following: 

The steel industry is extending its agree- 
ments with the CIO Steelworkers for a 
full year. This means that union-security 
issues such as the checkoff and main- 
tenance of membership are extended well 
beyond the original termination date of 
next October. No attempt was made by 
the industry to add any “company 
security” clauses protecting it against 
“wildcat” strikes, although the claim was 


—Acme 
JOHN GIBSON 


. . . the AFL wasn‘t happy 
made that the union had violated the 
contract by striking. 

The Kaiser-Frazer Corp. contract, just 
signed with the CIO’s United Auto Work- 
ers, includes a clause permitting the com- 
pany to cancel the union-shop and dues- 
checkoff clauses, or the entire agreement, 
in the event of an unauthorized strike. 
This agreement provides for a company 
bonus of $5 a car to be paid into a fund 
for distribution among employes at the 
end of the year on the basis of hours 
worked. Violators of the no-strike clause 
lose their share of the fund accumulated 
to the date of their strike. 

While the union recognizes the right of 
management to discharge leaders of wild- 
cat strikes, no list of fines and penalties 
is included, as was proposed originally, for 
example, by the Ford Motor Co. in its 
“company-security” demands. 

Chrysler Corp. and the UAW also have 
no new or startling “management rights” 
provisions in their new contract. There is 


a letter, however, which pledges both sides 
to “discourage” their respective aides from 
issuing handbills or other literature that 
might endanger orderly collective bargajp. 
ing. The union agrees it will not oppose 
any disciplining of members who instigate 
strikes. The company may cancel the cop. 
tract if the no-strike provision is violated, 

Chrysler is the only major automobile 





company that has avoided either a maip. 
tenance-of-membership or union-shop pro. 
vision in its contract with UAW. The War . 
Labor Board withdrew the maintenance 
clause at Chrysler because of wildcat | 
strikes. The union did not make a fight 4 
for either type of clause at this time, ( 
Thus, while a few employers such as the 
strike-bound Yale and Towne Corp., in 
Stamford, Conn., are refusing to continue 
the wartime maintenance-of-membership 
clause, most companies are avoiding the 
issue in their anxiety to get ito full pro. | 
duction. Likewise, the unions, generally, 
have refrained from demanding closed 
shops in place of maintenance clauses. 
Management 1s not insisting upon new 
“company security” clauses for the same 
reason. The clauses providing for punish- | 
ment of strikers are similar to those in | 
effect in many other contracts im the past. | 
Both sides are willing to delay the real | 
showdown on these difficult questions, 


Top Job for CIO Man 


The second-ranking job in the Labor 
Department now is held by the CIO. Sec- 
retary Lewis B. Schwellenbach has moved | 
John Gibson, former Michigan CIO presi- 
dent, up from second assistant secretary to 
first assistant secretary. This place for- 
merly was held by Daniel W. Tracy, vet- 
eran AFL leader, who resigned recently 
after several years in the Department. 

Secretary Schwellenbach said he had 
asked William Green, AFL president, to 
suggest someone for the second assistant’s 
post. The Secretary was careful to explain 
that the custom in the Department has 
been to move the second assistant up when 
a vacancy occurs. Despite custom, the 





AFL is not too happy about its rival get- 
ting the top job, especially since Mr. Gib- 
son is to direct much of the reorganization 
program planned for the Department. He 
is to handle administrative work and to 
direct the various bureaus. 

The CIO, in spite of its close ties with 
the Roosevelt Administration, never man- 
aged to place a man in a top Labor De- 
partment job. Secretary Schwellenbach ap- 
pointed Mr. Gibson as a special assistant 
shortly after he took office. This is the first 
major appointment the CIO has won from 
the Truman Administration. 


Congress vs. Mr. Petrillo 


House-approved legislation aimed at 
curbing practices of James C. Petrillo and 
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Special Report 


Repairs and substitutes 
consumers must pay for 
while disputes continue 


The U.S. now can add up the bill for 
postwar strikes thus far and get some 
measure of the cost to strikers and work- 
ers, to industry and to the consuming pub- 
lic generally. The accounting for the first 
six months of peace shows: production lost 
53,000,000 man-days of labor; workers in 
struck industries lost $560,000,000 in direct 
wages; the cost to others in unemployment 
and higher prices ultimately will reach 
many times that figure. 

The strike wave had about a million 
men idle last week, despite some settle- 
ments, and big strikes are still to come. 
In the offing are potential coal walkouts, 
strikes in metal mining, in West Coast 
shipping, in the chemical industry and 
others. 

Production of goods already is three or 
more months behind schedule. That ap- 
plies to automobiles, to home construction, 
to building supplies and fixtures, to cloth- 
ing and many other urgently needed items. 
Industrial output has dropped 14 per cent 
for February, when figured against the 
1935-39 average. Profits are to take a 
sharp drop for the first quarter of 1946. 
That drop will be felt all the way from the 
producer to the neighborhood retailer. The 
Government is to lose an uncalculated 
amount of tax income because of stalled 
production. And, in the end, prices are to 
go up, boosting the living costs for every- 
one. 

Cost to worker. The wages lost through 
3,675,000 man-days of idleness due to 
strikes last September amounted to $30,- 
000,000. By February the loss in man-days 
of work had gone up to 18,000,000 and 
the loss in wages to $145,000,000. The 
story of actual loss to the- individual 
worker varies with the industry in which 
he is employed. 

Auto workers. The General Motors 
strike proves to be the most costly to the 
individual worker and his family. Before 
the strike the company offered the union 
an increase of 10 per cent, or about 13.5 
cents an hour. The union agreed to accept 
19.5 cents an hour increase. Thus, the 
strike actually involved six cents an hour, 
on the average. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of ouf- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WHAT STRIKES ARE COSTING US: 
LOSSES OF OUTPUT AND WAGES 


Effects of New-Goods Scarcities on Labor, Industry and Public 


The first 13 weeks of the strike cost 
each worker about $650. At six cents an 
hour more pay, the amount sought by the 
strike, it will take him five years and three 
months to make up the money already 
lost in wages. The figure excludes retro- 
active pay and future overtime, which he 
would have worked anyway. 

Meanwhile, workers in other automobile 
plants got increases without striking. The 





bituminous coal, $30,000,000; lumber and | 
meat packing, $19,000,000 each; AFL . 
machinists in the San Francisco Bay 
area, $36,000,000; glass-industry workers, 
$9,000,000. 

Cost to industry. The exact amount of 
industry profits lost because of strikes 
cannot be calculated yet. However, in 
terms of the Federal Reserve Board index 
of production, work stoppages since the 
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WHAT'S THE SENSE? 
Total wages lost: $560,000,000 


suggestion has been made that they share 
a part of their increase with General Mo- 
tors strikers and thus help foot the bill of 
winning a general increase in the industry. 

Steelworkers. The comparatively brief 
steel strike was settled for a wage ‘increase 
of 18.5 cents an hour. Before the strike 
United States Steel offered a 15-cents-per- 
hour increase. Thus, the month-long work 
stoppage netted each striker a wage boost 
of three cents an hour. Now, even with 
their 9.25-cents-per-hour retroactive raise, 
each steelworker will need more than two 
and a half years to make up the $195 he 
lost in wages during the strike. 

Other workers have lost these amounts 
of wages due to strike idleness since Sep- 
tember: electrical workers, $53,000,000; 


—Pease in Newark Evening News 





end of war have reduced factory output 
an average of 5 per cent. From a com- 
paratively insignificant drop in production 
in September, the loss in output rose sharp- 
ly to 14 per cent so far in February. 

Man-days of work lost through strikes 
has mounted steadily since the end of war. 
In January and the first half of February 
alone the cost in man-days was 38,000,000. 
That exceeds the loss for any full year re- 
ported since 1927, when data on man-days 
of idleness became available. 

The production declines vary among in- 
dustries, depending on the length and se- 
verity of strikes: 

Steel strikes have been the most costly 
from all angles, because their effects reach 
into all steel-consuming industries. Since 
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the war ended, the industry has lost 
6,000,000 tons of ingots because of 
work stoppages. That represents ntore 
than 4,000,000 tons of finished steel 
products. 

Iron and steel output, as measured by 
Federal Reserve Board figures, was 50 per 
cent lower during January and February 
than it would have been had no strike 
been called. At the low point during the 
shutdown, output of the mills was less 
than 5 per cent of capacity. 

Automobiles. Strikes have been almost 
as costly to the automotive industry as to 
steel because of the Jong General Motors 
walkout. Production has been cut an aver- 
age of 28 per cent since October as the 
direct result of strikes. Man-days of work 
lost so far are estimated at 15,000,000. 
Automobile output has been hampered 
further by strikes slowing production of 
glass and other materials and parts. 

Coal. The possibility of a strike is in the 
offing. Brief stoppages since the end of 





accurately calculated. They involve such 
things as these: 

Repairs. Where strikes have slowed pro- 
duction, needed new goods cannot be ob- 
tained. Money is spent, instead, to patch 
up and repair worn-out products which 
could be replaced more economically. This 
is particularly true in automobiles. Many 
cars have been repaired and overhauled 
which normally would have been junked 
for new models. Such repairs frequently 
are temporary, and the cost will be lost 
when the vehicles are traded in for new 
automobiles. 

Substitutes. Customers, unable to buy 
the exact items they need, are forced to 
buy substitutes, which often are more 
costly. In most cases such substitutes will 
be replaced by the genuine article as soon 
as it becomes available, thus causing a 
double cost. 

Prices are to go higher for everybody. 
In some cases the higher costs are here 
now. Real estate and home prices, for ex- 

° 





SUSPENDED INDUSTRY 
Total production lost: 63,000,000 man-days of labor 


war already have taken a toll in mine out- 
put. Production was reduced 3 per cent in 
September and 30 per cent in October. 
The total loss in coal output exceeded 
13,000,000 tons. 

Electrical-industry strikes from Septem- 
ber to the present have cost 6,500,000 
man-days of plant output 

For all industry. No figures are available 
to show the total in direct losses which 
strikes cost all involved companies. For 
some, the loss would be limited to poten- 
tial profits not realized. For others, losses 
represent actual costs, such as overhead, 
some wages, and salaries not compensated 
for by income. In either case, many com- 
panies will be compensated in part by fu- 
ture rebates on excess-profits taxes paid 
during the war. 

Costs to consumers, many of them in- 
tangible, run into figures that cannot be 
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ample, are up and going higher because 
new-home construction cannot meet the 
demand for housing. Result is that the 
price of finished houses is forced steadily 
upward. 

Income declines in many cases because 
of the direct or indirect impact of strikes. 
For strikers, the decline is swift and real 
in wages lost while they are off the job. 
In other cases, the loss comes indirectly. 
Office workers, not on strike, are laid off 
because of plant shutdowns. Commission 
salesmen lose because they cannot get 
goods to sell. These are only two examples. 
Others are income drops for transit com- 
panies and taxicabs, restaurants, food 
stores and luxury services in the area 
of struck plants. 

Consumers, generally, feel strikes, and 
the resultant price increases, in varying de- 
grees. Wage earners who receive an in- 











a before has home meant 
so much. 


Never before have so many 
millions of people had to wait 
years to start their own homes. 


What does that tell you about 
the entirely new force and im- 
portance of Better Homes & 
Gardens, the magazine that’s 
written entirely to help people 
live better in their homes? 
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in manufacture assures specified Republic 
quality always. This technological alertness in 
every step from combining raw materials to 
finished vulcanization is responsible for the 
uniformity and dependability of Republic me- 
chanical rubber products. Know- 

ing this, you may expect high 

quality and long service on belt- 

ing and hose from your nearby 

Republic Distributor. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


DIVISION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


TSUN GsS TOWN A, -OH10 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS gy ML LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
YOUNGSTOWN, O a } “CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 








Special Keport 


crease through strikes get the added in- 
come to meet a rise in prices. Salaried 
workers and those on fixed incomes lag 
behind wage earners. Thus, when price 
increases are granted to compensate man- 
agement for higher wages, these people 
actually take a cut in income because of 
reduced purchasing power. 

Gains. Labor leaders argue that any 
wage increase produced by a strike is a 
gain for labor, regardless of the time it 
takes the individual workers to earn back 
the income lost through idleness. Their 
position is that any strike-induced increase 
in earnings represents wages that could 
not be obtained by any other means. 

The long-range objective is to get for 
wage earners a greater share of the na- 
tional income. That share is limited, how- 
ever, when management is granted price 
increases to compensate for higher pay 
rolls. Thus, wages, between 1935 and 1943, 
rose 80 per cent on the average. When 
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—Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


AIN‘T THE WAY WE HEARD IT 


adjusted to increased living costs, the gain 
in real income amounted to 42.8 per cent. 
Yet, the relative position of workers earn- 
ing wages or salaries in private industry 
remained almost unchanged. In 1935, the 
workers’ share of the national income was 
54.9 per cent. In 1943, it was 53.5 per cent. 

Over-all strike costs at long range, as 
shown by the record. far outrun the im- 
mediate gains of workers. A part of the 
intangible long-range cost is the bitterness 
engendered between labor and manage- 
ment. which affects future collective-bar- 
gaining relationships even after strikes are 
settled. In addition, the benefits from 
strikes are partly nullified when prices go 
up to compensate management for strike- 
won wage increases. In effect, that passes 
more of the strike cost back to the striker, 
and thus helps to set the stage for future 
strikes. 
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The Administration’s new wage-price 
policy, although generally viewed as in- 


flationary, is indorsed by most commenting 
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newspaper editors as a practical way to 


: stimulate production that has been stalled 


by strikes and uncertainty. 
“The severest critics of the new policy, 
which gives employers more leeway to ob- 
tain price relief in return for wage in- 
creases, are those editors who oppose all 
economic controls by Government. The 
consensus seems to be that the success of 
the policy depends upon the manner in 
which it is administered, and many editors 
express confidence in Chester Bowles, the 
new Director of Economic Stabilization. 
The new policy has “opened the door to 


| substantial increases in the cost of living,” 


says the Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal 
(Ind.). It adds that “the only sure loser 


.is the consumer whose income is 


| fixed;” but “with the best possible luck, the 


new wage-price policy will spur production 
and thus put a brake on inflation; pacify 
hourly workers temporarily and assure in- 
vestors of the same percentage of return— 
though in shrunken dollars—that they re- 
ceived in peacetime. Not enough, but per- 
haps the most that could be expected of 
any Government formula.” 

“The only possible solution of the pres- 
ent jam,” is the way the Pittsfield (Mass.) 
Berkshire Evening Eagle (Ind.) appraises 
the formula. That paper says: “The selec- 
tion of Mr. Bowles and Mr. Paul Porter to 
the chief executive posts is guarantee that 
it will be well administered.” 

The Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal 
(Ind.-Dem.) believes that “firm controls 
seem absolutely necessary during this 
transition period,” but that “a program of 
adjusting the price-wage relationship such 
as is now being planned is essential in 
breaking the deadlocks in industry.” 

The New York Post (Ind.), avers “there 
can be only one policy—reinstatement for 
the reconversion period of our wartime 
controls over prices, profits, wages and ma- 
terials.” The Post says the fight against 
inflation depends on who is to interpret it 
—if Mr. Bowles, “the line will be held,” 
probably; if OWMR Director John Snyder, 
“controls will continue to slacken.” 

Although the new formula is “slightly 
more realistic” than that previously fol- 
lowed, restricting only prices, the Council 
Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil (Ind.) believes 
“the cards still remain stacked against em- 
ployers,” because Mr. Bowles, whom it 
blames for the dearth of goods on the mar- 
ket, “still seems to be in the saddle.” 

The Washington directives “only deepen 
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Pro and Con. 
Neationel Issues 


‘Effects of the Pay-Profit Controls 
To Stimulate Output: Press Views 





an atmosphere of uncertainty,” says the 
Wall Street (Ind.), which con- 
demns as absurd “the idea that the Gov- 
ernment has some power to manage the 
economy,” and calls for “Congress to... 
wipe out the silly pretense that a set of 
laws passed to meet the emergency of a 
fighting war can be used in peacetime.” 
The Los Angeles (Calif.) (Ind.- 
Rep.) is dubious about continued wage 
and price controls, but considers the most 
unworkable feature of the new plan the 
provision for holding profits to the 1936- 
39 average, as it “fails to give management 
elbow room” needed for full production. 
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—Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


THREE MEN ON TWO HORSES 


“Not a price-control measure at all,” 
declares the Rochester (N.Y.) Times- 
Union (Ind.), but “a profit-control meas- 
ure geared to boomtime wage and 
depression profits.” It declares: “We shall 
not get the needed production by depres- 
sion incentives.” 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.) questions “whether, since 
prices are rising, industrial profits should 
not get moderate ‘cost of living’ increases,” 
but hopes “a sufficient profit incentive re- 
mains to encourage abundant production.” 

Recognition in the new policy of the 
relationship of prices to production and to 
wages, says the New York Times (Ind.), 
represents an advance over recent policy. 
But the Times says the problems “cannot 
possibly be solved until there is a return to 
balanced budgets and cessation of the out- 
put of more inflationary money.” 
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A rush of inquiries is under way to deter- 
mine the meaning of the new formula that 
is to govern wage and price increases. Few 
clear-cut answers can be given with regard 
to exact measurements that will be used to 
gauge whether and how much a price can 
rise. More clear-cut answers can be given 
with regard to wage-rate increases. 


What about wage increases? 

Up to March 15, an employer can increase 
wages without getting prior approval for 
the increase and still can use that increase 
as a basis for seeking a later price rise. 
This is a “come and get it” clause, de- 
signed to encourage broad wage increases 
at this time, up to 18 per cent above 
August, 1945, levels. 


Must subsequent approval be gotten 
for such increases? 

Yes, if these increases are to be used as the 
basis for trying to get higher prices. And, 
for these wage increases given without 
prior approval, applications for approval 
must be made within 30 days after they 
are actually paid, if the higher wages are 
to be used in seeking price increases. 


What happens after March 15? 
After March 15, every wage increase must 
be approved before being put into effect, 
if that increase is to be used to seek a 
price rise. This means that an employer 
who raises wages without first getting ap- 
proval cuts himself off from a price in- 
crease on the basis of the higher wages. 
Under the new rules, he forfeits this right 
to seek higher prices, because of increased 
wages, so long as present wage-price con- 
trols remain in effect. 


Are there any exceptions? 

Yes. This prior approval of wage increases 
is not required of employers of eight or 
fewer workers. These employers can grant 
an increase in wages without applying for 
approval, and then can use the higher 
wages as grounds for asking for price in- 
creases. Under consideration is a_pro- 
posal to extend this exemption to em- 
ployers who have more than eight persons 
in their employ. 


Blanket approval also is given to certain 
types of “fringe” increases in wages. This 
involves such cases as limited increases 
for workers on the night shift, vacation 
pay and paid holidays. Automatic approv- 
al also is granted for wage increases up to 
1814 cents an hour in plants in the steel 
industry and the iron-ore mining indus- 
try, as well as certain steel processing and 
fabricating plants. This exemption is de- 
signed to bring quick settlement of wages 
in plants involved in the steel strike. 
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Weve Been Aslkeels 
HOW TO APPLY WAGE-PRICE FORMULA 


Can any other wage increases be 
given without getting approval? 
They usually can if the employer does not 
plan to ask for a pricé increase. In such 
cases, there is no limit on the amount of 
wage increase that can be granted. An 
exception is the building and construction 
industry, where approval of wage increases 
still must be obtained even though these 

will not lead to price rises. 


Who will pass on wage increases? 

The Wage Stabilization Board acts on ap- 
plications that involve increases in wages. 
Ar employer takes his case to a regional 
office of the Board. New forms now are 
being prepared for use. For the time being, 
the old Form 10 still can be used. Applica- 
tions that involve salaries, rather than 
wages, go to the Salary Stabilization Unit 
of the Treasury. This agency is still set up, 
but has been almost inactive since salary 
controls were relaxed Jast August. Since 
relatively few price increases will be sought 
on the basis of increases paid to salaried 
employes, not many requests for salary in- 
creases are expected to go to the Unit. 


Will price increases go with wage 
increases? 

No. An employer cannot expect a price in- 
crease at the same time that he gives a 
wage increase. Steel was an exception to 
this rule. The employer must take his 
chance after giving the wage increase. He, 
or representatives of his industry, must go 
to OPA then with facts and figures to show 
what earnings are expected to be for 12 
months after the wage increase is given. 
In deciding on price adjustments to offset 
higher wages, OPA will consider the pros- 
pects for greater production, reduced costs 
and other factors. 


Who will determine how big a price 
increase can be had? 

An OPA official will determine that. The 
formula is not rigid enough to be figured 
on a slide rule. There are elements of un- 
certainty and judgment in it. And, in 
many cases, OPA’s rulings on price rises 
will be on an industry-wide basis, rather 
than on a company-wide application. 


The general rule is that a price increase 
will be allowed if an industry, as a result 
of approved wage increases, is put in an 
over-all loss position or is not able to show 
earnings approximating a certain prewar 
rate. Some price relief also might be al- 
lowed for industries operating at tempo- 
rarily low volume, such as the automobile 
industry. 


What volume of production is used? 
That’s uncertain. In determining normal 


production, it usually may be the 1936.39 \ 
volume, This may vary somewhat from 
one industry to another. These details noy 
are being worked out. But the volume yi 
be whatever OPA decides is “normal.” 


What profit level will be used tp 
measure whether prices are to be 
increased? I 

Again, OPA determines. This usually yij 

be the 1936-39 earnings level, but not al. ! 

ways. Where this is not considered normal, 

a different period may be used. This may 

be the 1939-41 period for some industries, 

But no year before 1936 is likely to lk 

used in measuring normal profit return, 


If the 1936-39 period is used, the lumber 
industry, for example, would be severely 
squeezed. This industry earned only 15 
per cent on net worth in that prewar pe. 
riod. On the other hand, the automobile in- 
dustry showed earnings of 19.6 per cent on 
net worth in this same period. (This is be. 
fore taxes.) 


How is net worth determined? 

Net worth is determined on the basis of 
common and preferred stock, surplus and 
surplus reserve. Since many companies in- 
creased their reserves during the war, their 
net worth now is greater than before the 
war. In figuring the rate of profit return on 
net worth, earnings before taxes are used. 


Is there a profit ceiling? 
No. A company can make as much as it is 
able to, once price is fixed. Since price fix- 
ing is largely on an industry-wide basis for 
the average company, some will be able to 
make more, others less. A more efficient 
firm as a rule can make more than the 
floor profit set by OPA for its industry. 


What of hardship cases? 
Companies that are hit hard can come in 
and ask for special price relief on an in- 
dividual basis. But they must prove their 
cases for higher prices. Rules to govern 
this are not yet ready. i 
Will there be quick action on prices? 
Probably not. There have been delays in 
preparing follow-up regulations after the 
President’s executive order on wages and 
prices. Patterns for wage adjustments in 
individual industries are being studied. 
After this is worked out, industry may 
come in, but it may take some time to 
get action on prices. The executive order 
says there must be “prompt” action, but 
no specific definition is given of the word 
“prompt.” Furthermore, it is made clear 
that OPA will be hesitant to allow price 
increases in some industries, even though 
wage increases are approved. 
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abletol SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES + SAN DIEGO... 


efficient 
= WESTERN AIR LINES now has the first new, postwar Douglas Skymaster 
“ transports in service on its strategic San Francisco - Los Angeles - San Diego route. 


NEW FASTER SCHEDULES=NO EXTRA FARE 


come in 
: == The mammoth Douglas luxury liners make roundtrips daily between Califor- 
saa nia’s key cities, giving unsurpassed comfort at no increase im fare. 
As the C-54 military transport, the Skymaster piled up millions of passenger 

aan and cargo miles... was tested in the toughest crucible of all...24 hour service 
aa under wartime operating conditions. 
elays : : 
fter the With 4 Skymasters already in service, orders have been placed for a total of 28, 
ges and gect representing an investment of approximately $15,000,000. Carrying from 44 to 56 
ae rm passengers each, these new, faster, more luxurious Skymasters will guarantee the 
a skyfarer of the West unexcelled air transportation. 
i a General traffic offices: 510 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14 
re 0 
ion, but} * =~—Qe—- 
1e word \ Ses 
Je clear sane 
o WESTERN AIR LINES 


though AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 
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Choice industrial locationsare still 
available...on spur tracks and main 
highways...at the population cen- 
ter of the Pacific Coast. 



















Industry is decentralized in Santa 
Clara County. Plants are “de- 
tached”...and workers lead health- 
ful outdoor lives near their work. 


0) ar 


; Taxes invite industry. The tax rate 
eompares favorably with any in- 
dustrial area in the nation. 
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Labor is productive in Santa Clara 
County...with a record 15 percent 
in excess of the national average. 






Post War Pacific Coast supplies 
; ALL of the facts about this young, 
aggressive industrial 
area. Write for it on 
your business letter- 
head. 
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SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY ion 


The population 
center of the 
Pacific Coast 




























RECORD DEMAND IN THE U.S. 


FOR TRAVEL TO LATIN LANDS 


Travel-hungry U.S. citizens are turning 
their eves toward Latin America. Increas- 
ing numbers of them are planning vaca- 
tion trips to the countries south of the 
border. 

Unfavorable will prevent 
many of them from making such excur- 
sions early in 1946, but by the end of the 
year they will be spending money in the 
southern republics at a rate which may 
approach $75,000,000 annually. 

Travel for pleasure. Foreign travel 
has been denied to most U.S. residents 
since the war started. Nonessential trips 
to Europe and to the Orient have been 
difficult or virtually impossible to arrange 
for more than five years. Food shortages, 
exorbitant prices and war devastation are 
expected to make pleasure trips to those 
areas unattractive for some time after 
travel restrictions are removed. That 
leaves the Western Hemisphere as_ the 
area where U.S. residents will travel for 
pleasure. 

Hundreds of thousands are expected 
to motor to Canada when the weather 
becomes favorable for touring, and hun- 
dreds are flying to Bermuda, but other 


conditions 


large numbers prefer to visit the “exotic 
and romantic” lands to the south. 
Transportation companies and_ travel 


bureaus say there is an unprecedented 





—Wide World 
TRAVEL RESERVATIONS 
The demand is unprecedented .. . 


demand for travel to the other American 
republics. First in popularity are Mexico 
and Cuba, because they can be reached 
easily. Next come the Caribbean area and 
Central America. Other vacationers would 
like to go as far south as Brazil, Argentina 
and Chile, and to the historic countries 
of western South America. 

Rush to Mexico. Motor travel to Mex. 
ico, the only Latin-American country now 


Teeth Ss 


—Wide World 
TRAVEL SOUTHWARD 
... for the “exotic and romantic” 


accessible by highway, began to pick up 
soon after V-J Day. In contrast with the 
500 U.S. tourist cars that passed to the 
interior of Mexico over the Pan-American 
Highway last May, the American Auto- 
mobile Association counted 2,911 in Octo- 
ber and 3,087 in December, the largest 
number for December on record. Indica- 
tions were that the figure for last month 
would be even larger. On the basis of an 
average of 314 persons per automobile, 
nearly 11,000 persons entered the interior 
of Mexico by highway in December. Fig- 
ures of the Mexican Government indicate 
that at least another 3,000 entered that 
country by rail or air. : 
Biggest drawback to going now to 
Latin America, other than Mexico and 
Cuba, is the shortage of transportation. 
Nearly all ships of the United Nations 
are still controlled by the United Maritime 
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Magic Life-Saving 
U-Boat Nemesis, Revealed by Federal 


frequene i 
equency radio direction-fin 


THE SECRET OF “HUFF-DUFF” CAN BE TOLD 





Role of “Huff- Duff” 
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ScHUFF-DUFF!:...What does 
it mean to me?-*’ 


MayseE it seems like a far cry from 
U-Boats and sea rescues to the secu- 
rity and comfort of your own home. 

But curiously enough the inventive- 
ness that won a war is the greatest 
promise of better living in peace. 

Yes, “Huff-Duff”’ means a lot to 
your personal design for living. 

For the “know-how” of the same 
scientists who created “Huff-Duff” 
and many others of the war’s great 
inventions is now turned to the de- 
velopment of new and finer electrical 
marvels for your home, 





67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Today more than 1800 scientists of 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation, world-wide leader in 
electronic research, and its manufac- 
turing associate, Federal Telephone & 
Radio Corporation, are working to 
bring you a thrilling new kind of 
radio and a whole new line of elec- 
trical appliances. You will recognize 
them by the name: 


Federal 


So remember the name FEDERAL. The 
name that will stand for the best in 
research, engineering, precision manu- 
facture and value—the name that will 
bring you the world’s finest radios 
and home electrical appliances. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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How would you rate 


NEW JERSEY 
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LEADING INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES GAVE THESE 


Senior executives representing a cross-section of New Jersey's 8,000 industrial establish- 
ments were interviewed during July 1945 in a survey conducted by Fact-Finders 
Associates, Inc. On four pertinent points vital to industry, their answers were as follows: 


Based on Federal statistics, a point by 
point comparison with the other leading 
industrial states of the Eastern Seaboard 
shows that 


NEW JERSEY LEADS 
ON ALL COUNTS 


FIRST in number of workers per square 
mile, 

FIRST in productive yield per wage 
dollar. 

FIRST in value of Manufactured Products 
per worker. 

LOWEST taxes per capita for support of 
_state government. 

LOWEST per capita operating cost for 
state government. 

NO individual or corporation state in- 
come tax. 

NO state sales tax. 






Just Issued: “New Jersey—Mighty 
Atom of Industry", a factual bro- 
chure to help you evaluate the 
advantages of a New Jersey loca- 
tion, based on graphic comparisons 
with the other states of the “Indus- 
trial Big Five" of the Eastern Sea- 
board. Write for free copy! 


NEW JERSEY 
MIGHTY ATOM ey OF INDUSTRY 


New Jersey Counci!, Department of Economic Development N-3¢State House, Trenton, N. J, 
46 








Inter America Week 


Authority, the pool that diverted vessels to 
uses which would contribute most to the 
winning of the war. Plans to release all 
these ships on March 2 have been modi-' 
fied. Ships will be released in small groups, 
as they can be spared from the tasks of 
moving troops, carrying supplies to armies 
of occupation and helping to feed and 
clothe devastated Europe. 

Principal ships now available for travel 
to the east coast of South America are a 
few vessels of Lloyds Brasileiro, the Argen- 
tine merchant fleet, and a small Swedish 
line. Travelers wanting to go to the west 
coast of South America and to the Carib- 
bean area are finding it almost impossible 
to get passage. And Caribbean pleasure 
cruises are not to be permitted for the 
present. 

The air situation is a little better. Some 
surplus Army transport planes are now in 
commercial service and have helped to cut 
down the big backlog of reservations. Pri- 
orities no longer are required for air travel. 
Planes leave Miami for Havana every few 
minutes, but travelers to other parts of 
Latin America must wait from ten days to 
two weeks. 

Economic conditions in Latin America 
are another deterrent. Mexico, for example, 
has ceased to be the land of bargain vaca- 
tions. Prices are about as high as those in 
the U.S., hotels and tourist courts are 
crowded, tires are almost impossible to ob- 
tain, and gasoline is scarce in some way- 
side districts. 

Living costs in Mexico have gone up 110 
per cent since 1939; in Chile, 125 pet cent; 
in Brazil, 85 per cent; in Argentina, only 
30 per cent. Goods are scarce in most 
countries, and, in some areas, food sup- 
plies are short. United States currency 
balances are so large that the dollar has 
lost part of its former allure for the Latin- 
American hotel man, merchant and street 
vendor. 

Easing of the situation is expected in 
several months. Cruise and luxury liners 
and combination cargo-passenger ships 
with indoor swimming pools are under 
construction for use in the inter-American 
service. Many ships now diverted by the 
United Maritime Authority to European 
or Asiatic service will return to their old 
Latin-American routes. Bigger, faster air- 
planes are on order; after their delivery, 
flights will be more frequent, and night 
flying will halve the air time from New 
York to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 

Good crops now being harvested in the 
Southern Hemisphere will ease some of the 
food shortages. Imports of goods from 
North America and Europe will reduce 
some other scarcities. In Mexico, hotels 
are being built. 

By autumn, travel agents say, condi- 
tions will be much better and North 
Americans in large numbers will be tour- 
ing Latin America. 
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“UNCLE FROM THE WEST” by Stevan Dohanos. Number 1 in the series, “Home Life in America,” by noted American illustrators. 


Fee belongs. a enjoy it 


In this home-loving land of ours ...in this America of kindli- 
ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance . . . perhaps no 
beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 
American beer and ale. 

For beer is the kind of beverage Americans like. It belongs— 
to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible moderation. 
And our right to enjoy it, this too belongs—to our own Ameri- 
can heritage of personal freedom. 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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ADVERTISING IS NEWS... No. 2 in a series 





For more than three years the best brains of American industry were work- 
ing on war production . . . The lessons learned, the researches made, the in- 
ventions released, the devices developed are only now beginning to make their 
appearance in the production of civilian goods . .. American industry is now 
telling the American people what it has been planning and designing for 
the markets of the world . . . “Now it can be told” what Industry has 
been doing during the war—what the experience in war time will mean 


in new products . . . what it will mean in improvements of old products. 


That’s why Advertising is NEWS ... That’s why, particularly, advertising 
in The United States News is NEWS ... Advertisers have found this 
publication valuable to them as a direct medium for describing their prod- 
ucts and services because they know that The United States News is read 
by management men, production executives, transportation executives and 
the key executives in all industries ... They know it is read by a highly 
select market of consumers—the men and women in every community 
whose leadership in purchases carries weight with a wide circle of associates 
and friends who are directly influenced by word-of-mouth recommendations. 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY 
Vice President in Charge of Advertising 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.¥e 





Read by more than 1,000,000 important men and women every week * 
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HOLDING DOWN COST OF U.S. DEBT 


Treasury’s Policy of Keeping Interest Rates Low on Federal Bonds 


Resistance to pressures 
that would force higher 
yields for securities 


The heavy and growing pressure on 
the Treasury to force a change in financ- 
ing policy appears not to be making a 
deep impression on Treasury officials. 

Big investors are disturbed by the fact 
that the Government goes on financing a 
large part of its debt with short-term se- 
curities that bear a very low rate of 
interest. Fhe Government, however, likes 
this policy because it permits it to carry 
the vast Federal debt of around $275,000,- 
000,000 at a relatively low 9st. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., hen Treasury 
Secretary, instituted the policy of financ- 
ing an increasing proportion of the fed- 
eral debt with short-term issues. Fred Vin- 
son, the new Treasury Secretary, finds 
that policy to his liking. 

The day-to-day task of handling Gov- 
ernment debt and of watching the bond 
market 1s in the hands of Edward F. 
Bartelt, Fiscal Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Bartelt thinks along the 
same lines as Mr. Vinson. 

Outstanding supply of Government 
securities is starting to contract. The 
first contraction is due to use of some of 
the immense amount of Treasury cash on 
hand to retire Government bonds. Later, 
however, there is a good prospect that the 





—Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE E. ALLEN 
... duties may be duller 


MARCH 1, 1946 





—Harris & Ewing 
EDWARD F. BARTELT 
. . . market watcher for Uncle Sam 


budget will be brought into balance and 
bonds retired out of current income. 

Demand for Government securities 
gives every prospect of holding at a very 
high level, or even of vising : money sup- 
ply remains superabundant ind as other 
types of investment return yields as low 
as, or even lower than, Government bonds. 

Treasury policy will be to cut its inter- 
est costs as low as possible. It will take 
advantage of an immense market demand 
to get the best dea. that it can. The result 
is that very cheap : 1oney appears here to 
stay. It also is unlikely that the Treasury 
will give up its virtual control over interest 
rates to the Federal Reserve Board or to 
any other agency. 


Allen-Vardaman Influence 


No Government ]«.:ding or money or in- 
terest-rate or other policies are to be affect- 
ed by the fact that George E. Allen is mov- 
ing from a White House office to a place 


on the board of directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., or by, the fact that 
James K. Vardaman, Jr., is to move from 
the White House to a place on the Federal 
Reserve Board, after Senate confirmation. 

Mr. Allen will be just another RFC 
board member. That agency is not now 
engaged in any large-scale lending opera- 
tions and is unlikely to engage in any 
during a period of prosperity. Mr. Allen 
may find his board duties are rather dull. 

Mr. Vardaman is to discover, too, that 
the Federal Reserve Board, while offering 
terms up to 14 years and salaries of $15,- 
000 each for members, is without exten- 
sive powers and without many adminis- 
trative functions. Mr. Vardaman will be 
just another member of a board dominated 
by Marriner Eccles, chairman. 

In each of these cases, however, Presi- 
dent Truman will have a close personal 
friend on hand to report to him about the 
activities of the agencies involved and to 
transmit to the boards the President’s 
views on issues that may arise or on loans 
that may be made 


Loans to Foreign Nations 


Borrowers from abroad, in search of dol- 
lars, hereafter are likely to be forced to 
look to the U.S. Export-Import Bank, 
rather than to the Treasury and Congress, 
for their money. The White House is ex- 
pected to assure Congress that the pro- 





—Acme 
JAMES K. VARDAMAN, JR. 
++» powers may be smaller 
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Times 


Represented by William 


EM@ES £4186 


POLY ZOIDES 


-.-Adamantios Th. Polyzoides 
of the Los Angeles Times. 


The world probably doesn’t look as 
gloomy to Dr. Polyzoides as Mr. Cugat 
would have us believe, but, gloomy or 
not, the world is Polyzoides’ oyster and 
he opens it every morning for readers 
of the Los Angeles Times. 








Polyzoides’ daily commentary on world 
affairs is part of an intelligently ex- 
citing variety of features and news 
Presentations that make the home- 
owned, home edited Los Angeles Times 
“everybody's newspaper” in Southern 
California... far and away the first 
choice of readers and advertisers in 
America’s Third Largest Market. 


ite to hear more about Los Angeles, 
its people, pay rolls, and newspapers? 
A Times representative will be on his 
way at the spin of a dial or the drop 
of a postcard. 


EOS ANGELES 


S, Lawrence & Cresmer 





New York, Chicago, Detroit ang San Francisce 
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Dinance Week 


posed $4,400,000,000 loan to Great Britain 
will be the last of these special loans. 

This decision was reported here some 
time ago and now is being confirmed by 
the National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems. The NAC is made up of top fiscal 
officials of the Government. 

France is coming to U.S. with a re- 
quest for between $2,500,000,000 and 
$3,000,000,000. She has hoped to get a 
loan on the same terms offered to Britain. 
Instead, the French are likely to be forced 
to obtain any loan they receive from the 
Export-Import Bank, and on its commer- 
cial terms, rather than on special terms. 

Russia at one time hinted at a $6,000,- 
000,000 loan that she wanted, but the 
Russians in recent months have made no 
overture for a loan of any size or charac- 
ter. Should she do so, however, she would 
be referred to .the Export-Import Bank. 

China is in the market for loans rang? 
ing from $600,000,000 to several billions. 
She, too, had hoped to get terms com- 
parable to those offered Britain. That hope 
is not to be realized. There is much official 
sentiment for scrutiny of any new loans 
either to France or to China unless there 
is more evidence that their financial affairs 
are being put into better order. 

Those are just sample cases. Many na- 
tions would be in the market for U.S. dol- 
lar loans if they could obtain those’ loans 
on the basis of 2 per cent interest, with 50 
years to repay, and with interest waived in 
years when the balance of international 
payments put a strain on the currency of 
the borrowing nation. 

Export-Import Bank terms, by con- 
trast, are these: 

Dollars borrowed must be spent in the 
U.S. for American goods. 

Repayment basis for loans and sources 
of income with which to make payment 
must be determined and earmarked before 
loan is made. 

Interest rates, as a rule, are 4 per cent, 
although some loans are made on a lower 
interest basis. 

Maturities of Export-Import 
loans usually are 20 years. 

Under those terms, the volume of bor- 
rowing in U.S. is likely to be much smaller 
than under the special terms offered to 
Great Britain. The loan to Britain is 
designed to help the British get started 
after a war that has drained away a large 
part of their financial resources. It is not 
regarded as a commercial loan. 





Bank 





Outlook for British Loan 


Two things are counted on by the White 
House to save the proposed Joan to Britain 
from defeat, or serious restriction, in Con- 
gress. 

One of these is assurance that the loan 
to Britain is to be in a class by itself and 
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If you want cooler, 





cleaner, bite-free smok- 






ing, your next pipe will 
be a Kirsten. The light- 
weight radiator cools 
condenses 









smoke . 
and traps irritating tars, 
oils and moisture. 
The Kirsten Pipe is 
clean and easy 

to keep clean. 
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Known the 
World Over 


Stopping at the RITZ 
means enjoying the very 
best in hotel service . . . food 
and accommodations which 
are renowned throughout 
six continents. 

















Carlton 


Madison Ave. 
at 46th St. 


NEW YORK 


James O. Stack, President 
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Underwriters, Distributors and Dealers- 
New York City Obligations - State and other high grade 


Municipal Bonds 
me 


Bond Department 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pine Street Corner of Nassau 


Cel. H Anover 2-6000 Kell System Celetype N.Y. J-1010 





— 


——— 





St. Aubin Ave Plant 


Walton St. Plant 





DOUBLE AA 
BRAND 





ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


America’s finest heat-treated aluminum alloy castings 
... sand and permanent mold. Ready now to meet your 
most exacting requirements ...any size... any quantity. 
Complete facilities and men with skill and experience 


are prepared to solve your casting problems. 


LABORATORY CONTROLLED 


HEAT-TREATED * SAND & PERMANENT 
CASTINGS MOLD 


RAY DAY PISTONS SINCE 1925 


A LUMINUM NERY 2 
B0CtHLMLO 


‘TELEPHONE TR. 1-8000 7447 ST. AUBIN AVE. DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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Ginance Week 


is not to provide the pattern for loans to 
any other nation. 

The other is a continued selling program 
to be carried on by members of the Cabj. 
net and by. other representatives of the 
Administration. 

As matters now stand, the prospect for 
early approval of the loan to Britain jg 
very slim, particularly in the House of 
Representatives. Members report strong 
sentiment among voters against a loan op 
the terms agreed to by the executive 
branch of the Government. This opposition 
seems to center on these two points: 

A loan should not be made to Brit- 
ain at 2 per eent interest when veter- 
ans are being charged 4 per cent inter- 
est on Joans to them. 

A loan should not be made that will 
permit Britain to buy goods in this 
country when Americans themselves 
cannot obtain everything that they 
want in the way of food and clothing 
and other goods. 

Those who are backing the loan have a 
selling job to do to overcome those argu- 
ments. It appears necessary to convince 





ie, 


* voters that in the end they stand to gain 


something by giving the British a helping 
hand at this stage. 


Silver-Purchase Plan 


There still is uncertainty about the 
eventual fate of the plan, approved by the 
House of Representatives, to permit manu- 
facturers to purchase silver from the U.S. 
Treasury at 71.1 cents an ounce. 

This provision is attached to the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Department Appro- 
priation bill. It is opposed by the silver 
bloc in the Senate and appears headed for 
trouble there. The silver bloc argues that 
a $1.29-an-ounce price should apply to any 
silver purchases, as that is the value of silver 
when coined by the Treasury into money. 

It is: possible that a compromise -may 
be worked out. Some sentiment exists for 
a $l-an-ounce price, which is about half- 
way between the 71.1-cent figure accept- 
able to the House and the $1.29 wanted 
by the Senate silver bloc. 

Silver for commercial use is in tight 
supply, with the U.S. Government owning 
the principal supplies. Output is running 
behind current demand, placing some pres- 
sure on Government to sell from its store. 











Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
cend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable March 
20, 1946, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
February 28, 1946. 


Wa ter A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
February 18, 1946. 
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For Executives Whose Companies 


PLAN 10 
EXPAND in the EAST! 


Use New York State’s 
FREE BUSINESS-INFORMATION SERVICE 
For details, fill out and mail coupon below! 


£ . 

Bex 

See, 
es 


Get reports on materials 


Hee is a new and unique business service 
that can save your company time and effort. 
It is offered to you without charge by New 
York State. 


Reliable information on the subjects illus- 
trated and other information of specific inter- 
est to your particular company will be com- 
piled on request—“tailor-made” to meet your 
individual needs. Make use of this new and 
valuable service! Get full details about it 
without obligation. Ask your secretary to fill 
out the coupon below and mail it today! 
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VICTOR helps modern 
management...in 3 ways 





VICTOR Equipment is helping to speed up 

the peacetime training of personnel in industry 

just as it helped in the wartime miracle of 

training ‘“‘raw recruits” for combat and war 
industry. And VICTOR, with the know-how 
; of 23 years as a jeader in the 16mm industry, 
now brings you the finest equipment in its 
history. It will pay you to learn how VICTOR 
projectors with patented 
Safety Film Trip, Swing- 
Out Lens Mount, Oversize 
Film Sprocket, Spira-Draft 
Lamp House and Dual 
Flexo Pawls bring you safe- 
ty and dependable service. 











) VICTO 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, 
New York (18) 330 W. 42nd $t. ¢ Chicago (1) i 2 W.-Randolph 


MAKERS OF 16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1923 


Training Factory 
Workers in new 
skills, Retraining 
Former Workers. 
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v Teaching Person- 
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Zemml— Procedure as well 
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Training Sales- 
WR men and Deal- 
NY ers, and in pre- 
] senting products 
\ and services to 
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Philadelphia business Pipes for active men...rare selected 
briars fashioned into fine pipes that 
please the eye and give years of smok- 
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of business firms con- $3.50 to $25.00. At fine stores. 
The MEL-O BRIAR—$3.50 










The BENCH-MADE- 
Imported, tooled by hand 





$5.00 


REGULAR 
$7.50 varce 
$10.00 MASSIVE 


FREE BOOKLET 

Shows how pipes are madé 
. tells how to break in 

a pipe. Address Dept. 62 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation >) aa MA RX MA \ > 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Favoring Increased Rents 


Sir:—As one of the so-called “rent 
gougers,” I am the owner of some apart. 
ments. To keep these properties occupied 
during the depression, I was compelled to 
reduce rentals, so that they barely met op. 
erating expenses. With the freezing of rents 
for the past years, and the tripling of ex. 
penses, I am met with a serious situation, 

Control should be continued until such 
time as the public may find quarters avail- 
able, but an increase of at least 15 per cent 
would be equitable at this time. 

ABRAHAM SCHUCHMAN 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


Troubles of Dairy Farmers 


Sir:—You have repeatedly mentioned 
the good times that farmers have been 
having and those in prospect for them. 
What class of farmers are you referring 
to? 

Locally, dairymen have been closing out 
or cutting their herds to the point that the 
available help can handle the work. The 
numbers of trucks hauling milk have been 
reduced and those still hauling have small- 
er loads. 

I would think that the same thing is 
true nationally. Trade papers have state- 
ments from butter makers that they will 
close if they do not soon get milk to make 
butter from. 

Phoenixville, Pa. Henry A. Scuetw, Jr. 


* * * 


Basis For Industrial Peace 

Sir:—In years gone by, supervisors of 
industries were able to solve most of man- 
agement’s problems in a satisfactory 
fashion, or furnish a recommendation to 
their superiors that, in turn, produced a 
satisfactory answer. Today the President 
of the United States is being called upon 
to perform these functions. If he should 
fail to rectify the differences or lose his 
hypnotic charm, where would we go then 
—to no one but ourselves, which is ex- 
actly where the trouble started. 

It behooves us, here and now, to dedi- 
cate ourselves to help build a program of 
industrial peace and productivity based 
on true understanding of each other's 
needs—then such enactments as the Case 
bill would be unnecessary, and clearhead- 
ed thinking would begin to triumph over 
extremism. 

Cuyahoga, Ohio A. W. LevennAGEN 
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x Hats off to the 


In the demanding war years, the traffic 
man in the office, the factory, the store 
| ‘ and the market place was a key strategist 
on the ‘Distribution Front”... a man with instan- 
taneous know-how . . . who saw that materials 
came into his plant and finished products reached 
their destination — ON TIME. 

He was one of America’s ace trouble-shooters who 
showed what flexibility meant in planning and 
performance. He knew the best means to get his 
materials to the right place at the right time. He 
battled a thousand handicaps and won out by using 
that sixth sense which enabled him to turn every 
possible trick in emergencies. He was the link be- 








yigerd of laff” 











America’s Industrial and 
Commercial Traffic Managers 


tween industry and America’s transportation system 
which kept the goods rolling from state to state, 
speeding their movement to where they were of 
most value in assisting to defeat the enemy. 

That’s why he deserves all possible credit — a mighty’ 
performer in the greatest transportation job in his- 
tory. Now, as this country enters a bright new era of 
improved materials, finer products and advanced dis- 
tribution methods, we know that heavy responsibili- 
ties will fall upon the shoulders of tke traffic manager 
in Industry and Commerce as he performs his impor: 
tant part in keeping the materials and products of 
America rolling. We know his brilliant record in 
the years ahead will merit saying again “HATS OFF,”? 
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BILLS? § 


“Speaking of money,’ 
Father thundered, 


“where are this month's bills?" 


“Clare,” Vinnie pleaded, 
"it isn't fair 
to go over the household accounts 


while you're hungry! 












Scene from "Life with Father,"" America's all-time comedy hit, now in its seventh year 
on Broadway. Pictured here are Wallis Clark and Lily Cahill, currently starring. 


Poor Vinnie! Was ever any wife so 
stormed at? How Father raged over 
the bills she ran up! But our guess is 
that if laughable, lovable Clare and 
Vinnie were keeping house today, one 
bill wouldn’t bother him. . . . That’s 
the electric bill. 


For Father was a thrifty man. “Vin- 
nic,” he used to roar, ‘“‘this is a matter 
of dollars and cents, and that’s some- 
thing you don’t know anything about.” 
But he knew about it. And he would 
have appreciated the fact that while 
the prices of most things went way up 
in war years, the average price of elec- 
tricity actually came down. Plus the 


fact that the average family gets twice 
as much electric service for its money 
today as it did twenty years ago. 

Being a practical man, Father would 
have realized the reason why. As he 
used to shout at Vinnie, “You know 
I like to live well, and I want my fam- 
ily to live well. But this house must 
be run on a business basis.” 


And that’s exactly how your electric 
light and power companies are run. 
On a business basis. Almost certainly, 
Amcrica’s Favorite Stage Character 
would have applauded America’s 
business-managed, self-supporting elcc- 
tric companics. 


170 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES % Names on request from this magazine, 


Hear NELSON EDDY # “THE ELECTRIC HOUR” with Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra. Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EST, CBS Network. 
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Irene] eof Americen Business 
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What the new wage-price policy boils down to is this: 

Workers are told to ask for wage increases 18 per cent above last August. . 

Employers then get a chance, after making wage increases, to come in at once and 
ask for price increases, instead of waiting 6 months as before. 

Essentially, that's all there is to it. 

The catch is that employers cannot really know how much of a price rise, if 
any, the Government planners will approve, to offset higher wages. 





Net effect of the policy is likely to be this..... 

Wage demands probably will spring up almost everywhere. 

Strikes will develop as employers resist demands. 

Uncertainty over the price and profit outlook will continue. 

Wage stabilizers will be swamped with requests to approve wage increases. 
Price controllers then will be swamped with demands for price increases. 

It probably will take 90 days, or more, to digest the new policy. 











A number of elements will enter into. the new pricing formula. 

Industry-wide, not individual-company, profits will be considered. 

Profits before, not after, taxes will be used in determining what profits 
are to be considered "normal" profits in relation to net worth of an industry. 

Base-period years for gauging profits will be determined by OPA. 

Volume of production to be considered "normal" will be fixed by OPA. 

In other words, price control is to continue to be used as profit control; 
is to be related to what Government planners regard as reasonable profits, not toa 
formula, elements of which are agreed upon in advance by affected parties. 











In actual operation, this much seems probable..... 
OPA pricing is likely to be more liberal than it sounds. 
Efficiency will be rewarded by imposing no fixed ceiling on profits, by . 
permitting individual companies to earn what they can, once prices are fixed. 
Hardship cases will get OPA attention. 
Individual-company earnings, before taxes, will need to be about 33 per cent 
above the base period to yield a net return as high as in the base period, due to 
the fact that taxes are that much higher. 
Profit increases will need to come largely from increased efficiency. | 
An incentive is given to hold down employment in order to cut costs. 

















Chester Bowles gives these tips for individual industries: : | 
Food prices will be permitted to rise little, if any. 
Apparel prices will be held roughly to present levels. 
Furniture. prices will be kept about where they are. 
House furnishings will increase little, if any, in price. i 
Rents will be held about where they are. 
Metal products, consumer durables, will be chiefly affected by the present 

policy; will need to be marked up somewhat owing to higher steel prices and to 

higher labor costs, which can now be expected rather generally. 
Building materials, too, may be affected somewhat. 
Mr. Bowles does not say it, but automobile prices may need to be marked up 

a few dollars a car to reflect higher wage and higher material costs. Auto 




















(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS=- (Continued) 


pricing is left to the judgment of Government planners, because production in that 
industry is temporarily depressed and the new formula does not apply. 


What's happening now confirms the unsettled outlook for first half, 1946. 
Profits in this period are likely to be rather sour in many industries. 
Production is going to remain below levels forecast by official agencies. 
Unemployment is to become large enough to cause a stir. 

Sentiment is to be much less buoyant than it has been. 

Income payments will drop more than officials had forecast. 

Tendency of Government planners is to be pleased with the extent of the present 
deflation; is to be cheered by evidence of their ability to crack down on the 
developing inflation, which had started to grow from the immense supply of money 
in the hands of people with demands that far outrun Supplies of goods. 

There is always a chance that official planners may succeed in knocking 
postwar recovery in the head, that they may be able to keep forces of deflation in 
a dominant position, but that chance seems to be rather slim. ; 











On atimetable hk ~ the outlook is about as follows: 

First half, 1946, to be unsettled, discouraging, somewhat depressed. 

Second half, 1946, to see things pointed upward again, optimism rising. 

First half, 1947, to be a period of high production, rising profits, boom. 

Second half, 1947, to see activity at or near peak levels for postwar. 

Sometime in 1948 a readjustment, maybe mild, probably is to occur. 

In the months just ahead, unemployment may reach 5,000,000 or even more. 
Strikes will continue to be a depressing influence. Goods will continue to be 
Scarce, both nondurables and durables, in many lines. This is to be a period of 
continued adjustment from war, a period probably prolonged by official policies. 














In administering new wage-price policieS.ecce. 

Chester Bowles, as Economic Stabilizer, will do a sales job for control of 
prices and wages; will be in charge of the drive to get OPA extension. 

Wage Stabilization Board will railroad approval of wage increases. 

Paul Porter, as OPA Administrator, will handle individual cases of relief for 
industries squeezed between higher wage costs and low price ceilings. 

Key man in period ahead will be Mr. Porter, who will be in a position to 
approve or disapprove price increases. White House is counting on the new OPA head 
to steer a course that will make, not lose, votes in an election year. 











Building boom seems rather effectively stymied by Government rules. 
Nonveterans of World War II take a big ch-::ce when they plan a new house. 
Industry cannot be sure of materials to do bui.. .g it wants to do. 
Public works are pretty well blocked by the rules. 

*Apartment houses for veterans of World War II, not World War I, seem to be about 
the best bet. Either those, or low-cost individual dwellings, inasmuch as material 
priorities will go to projects costing under $10,000 per unit. 

It is highly doubtful if present plans will produce-the 2,700,000 dwelling 
units called for in the official plans for 1946 and 1947. 














Ceiling prices on old homes are unlikely to be approved by Congress. 

Building-material subsidies of $600,000,000 will be proposed, but are far 
from assured of approval by Congress. Subsidies represent one way to get houses 
costing less than $10,000 to the buyer. Taxpayers underwrite the price. 

Priorities will continue to be applied to building materials. 

Every sign suggests that it will be late in 1947 before the average person 
wanting to build a house costing more than $10,000 will be able to go ahead with 
plans, assured that the plans can be carried through without trouble. 

Labor in the building field still has to put in more demands for increases in 
pay; still has to get the increases now to go to workers in other fields. 
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Blowing your own horn is all right if the tune is sweet. And for 
national advertisers, FARM JOURNAL’S immense circulation is music, 
indeed. In the top half counties where over 81% of the country’s 
farm cash income is, FARM JOURNAL has more than 80% of its two 
and one-half million subscribers. And an extra note—F arm JOURNAL 
out-circulates any other farm magazine by 500,000 ...a lead 


that’s concentrated in the top half high-income Counties. 


Farm Journal WORLD'S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher e@ PHILADELPHIA 6& 
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OPA’s New Line-Holder, Paul Porter... Wage-Policing Job at WSB 
For Willard Wirtz... Treasury Aide Gardner's Dislike of Debt 


Paul A. Porter, a young man not 
notably given to worrying, is taking over 
one of the nation’s most worrisome jobs. 
Mr. Porter is the new head of the Office of 
Price Administration. In that post he be- 
comes, after many years as a Washington 
handy man, a central figure in the ad- 
ministration of the new wage-price policy. 
His job is to buck the accumulating pres- 
sures that have been bending the price 
line and constantly threatening an infla- 
tionary break-through. 

These pressures already are converging 
upon Mr. Porter. Manufacturers, big and 
little, are storming the OPA, trying in- 
sistently to find some advantage for them- 
selves in the new policy. From organized 
farm interests come signs of an approach- 
ing effort to increase farm prices. Con- 
gressmen, up for re-election next autumn, 
are harassed by appeals for price relief, 
and, like a chain reaction, transfer the 
harassment to OPA. All in all, Mr. Por- 
ter’s powers of resistance are to be given 
a severe and relentless testing. 

The new Administrator is a gay and 
friendly person, who instinctively would 
rather say yes than no. He likes to get 
along with people. But he believes that, 
unless prices are held firmly in check, 
disaster may follow. This conflict between 
Mr. Porter’s inclination and conviction 
could prove a crucia! one for the country 
as a whole. It raises questions as to the 
man, his background and experience, how 
OPA will be operated under his leadership, 
and what factors exist for stiffening his 
resistance. The latter are considerable. 

Two strong bulwarks support Mr. 
Porter’s intent not to let prices slip. 

The OPA personnel 2 1 organization 
make up the first of these. The agency, 
now long experienced and firmly estab- 
lished, is so organized that there is a 
division for each principal branch of in- 
dustry or type of consumer goods. Re- 
quests for price increases go first to these 
divisions. They are staffed by men thor- 
oughly indoctrinated with the idea that 
prices must not be allowed to rise. In the 
divisions, facts are assembled and weighed, 
and conclusions reached. The latter are 
shown to.Mr. Porter, and discussed at staff 
meetings. In the end, he makes the decision, 
but the influences brought to bear upon 
him within OPA are usually much opposed 
to price increases. And indications are that 
there will be few personnel changes. 

Chester Bowles, who was Mr. Porter’s 
predecessor, is the second bulwark. Mr. 
Bowles has been promoted to Director of 
Economic Stabilization, and in that capa- 
city can overrule any decision Mr. Porter 
makes. Mr. Bowles has become a symbol 
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of rigid price control. Any significant 
change in the price structure would go to 
him as a matter of course. But, even more 
important, perhaps, Mr. Porter can be 
expected to consult Mr. Bowles at vital 
preliminary stages. The two are old asso- 
ciates. They think alike on the subject of 
prices. And they are well equipped tem- 
peramentally to work in friendly and in- 
formal collaboration. 

The test of their effectiveness probably 
is to come soon. OPA offices, in Washing- 
ton and in the field, already are besieged 
with requests. Manufacturers are asking 
assurances that, as in the case of steel, 
they may raise prices if they grant wage 
increases. But OPA is giving ‘no such as- 





. -. a thousand times no? 


surances, It regards steel as an exception. 
A manufacturer may be told what general 
standards will be applied, but the wage in- 
crease must be given before price increases 
can be asked. This may make troubles for 
Mr. Porter, for, if the employer holds off, 
unwilling to raise wages first, strikes are 
precipitated and reconversion is retarded. 
Also, employers who consider themselves 
distress cases are unable to obtain individ- 
ual treatment, at present. The emphasis is 
on solving industry-wide problems first. 
Then come the distress cases, which prob- 
ably will take several weeks to reach. 
Meanwhile, regulations for administer- 
ing the new policy are being worked out. 


—Harris & Ewing 


PAUL PORTER & CHESTER BOWLES 


When they are completed, OPA expects g 
new deluge of applications for price jn. 
creases. They will be filed, it is thought, 
regardless of whether the applicant is en- 
titled to an increase by the new policy, A 
big, vexatious job of weeding out the jj]. 
founded applications is in sight. This wil] 
involve saying no to perhaps thousands of 
manufacturers. It is a process that can only 
promote much ill will for Mr. Porter and 
OPA. Here, however, one of Mr. Porter’s 
extra qualifications for the job enters. 

Cultivating good will is a Porter spe- 
cialty. People like Mr. Porter. He has an 
ingratiating manner, a bright and ready 
grin, a fund of stories, and a faculty for 
easing touchy situations by saying the 
right word. And he has been 
dealing with the public, in- 
cluding businessmen, off and 
on for a long while. 

Public relations, in fact, is 
a major part of the Ad- 
ministrator’s job, one that 
takes up most of his time. 
Less time is spent in staff con- 
ferences than in meeting dele- 
gations, preparing and making 
speeches, and appearing  be- 
fore congressional committees, 
Congressional relations are par- 
ticularly important just now, 
because a proposal to extend 
the Price Control Act, under 
which OPA operates, is before 
Congress.. Unless approved, 
OPA will expire next June 30. 

Politics, too, is entering the 
Administrator’s domain, With 
elections approaching, Repub- 
licans are combing OPA rec- 
ords and decisions for cam- 
paign material. It will devolve 
upon Mr. Porter to reply to 
attacks upon his agency. But 
he knows about politics, too, 
from Jong and intimate asso- 
ciation. 

Wide experience, in fact, has been 
packed into Mr. Porter’s 41 years. He 
worked his way through the Law College 
of the University of Kentucky as city edi- 
tor of the Lexington Herald. For several 
years he was alternately and sometimes si- 
multaneously in newspaper work and law 
practice. His work was in rural areas, and 
gave him a knowledge of farm problems. 
An editorial he wrote caught the attention 
of Henry A. Wallace, then Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, who brought him to Washington. 

In the capital, he helped to sell the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
and particularly the early New Deal cot- 





‘ton program, to the public. As one of a 
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—Hulton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


IT'S POPPA WHO PAYS 





battery of publicity men, he wrote hand- 
outs, announcements and speeches. The 
speeches were often for others, but some- 
times, in a pinch, he delivered them him- 
self. During the 1936 campaign he han- 
dled Midwestern matters for a farm com- 
mittee devoted to President Roosevelt’s 
re-election. From Chicago headquarters he 
delivered a radio speech for farmers every 
morning at 6 o’clock. 

In 1937, he left the Government to be- 
come Washington attorney for a major 
broadcasting system. He stayed on until 
1942, although part of the time he was on 
loan to the National Defense Advisory 
Council. In 1942 President Roosevelt, who 
thought highly of Mr. Porter’s abilities, 
drew him into the Government to become 
head of OPA’s rent-control activities, and 
there he had a year’s experience with price- 
control problems. Rents were rigidly re- 
strained under Mr. Porter. There followed 
assignments to the War Food Administra- 
tion and in the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation, under Fred M. Vinson, a rock-like 
foe of price increases. 

With the fourth-term campaign of 1944, 
Mr. Porter became publicity director for 
the Democratic National Committee. He 
wrote speeches by the dozen, assigned and 
routed speakers, and helped with the over- 
all strategic planning of the campaign. He 
was one of a small group who told Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that rumors of his ill health 
were spreading so rapidly that something 
must be done. Mr. Roosevelt’s drive through 
the rain in New York City followed. 

The campaign won, Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, because of his 
experience as counsel for the radio chain. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Porter had become 
something of a legend in Washington. He 
was known as one whose interest in New 
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WILL IT SATISFY? 











Deal aims, in the liberal approach to 
things, was deeply and sincerely felt; but 
also as a liberal who kept his more con- 
troversial views to the background, and 
never carried them to the point of mak- 
ing himself a target for conservative at- 
tackss It was common gossip that he was 
usually present or close by when im- 
portant decisions were in the making. He 
was known as an enthusiastic partygoer, a 
gay companion whose uniformly high 
spirits and conversational abilities made 
him welcome everywhere. 

There was little surprise when it was 
discovered that Mr. Porter was taking an 
important part in the long-drawn-out in- 
ner-Administration controversy over yield- 
ing on the price of steel, devising a new 
formula for wages and prices. The row was 
between factions personified by John W. 
Snyder, the Director of Reconversion, who 
wanted higher prices to. get production 
going, and by Mr. Bowles on the other 
side. Mr. Porter sided with Mr. Bowles, 
and at one point took to President Tru- 
man an ultimatum saying that Mr. Bowles 
would resign if Mr. Snyder’s views on the 
extent of the steel-price rise prevailed. 

It all ended in a compromise, which 
pushed Mr. Bowles up into his present 
position and placed Mr. Porter in OPA. 
Mr. Snyder’s authority over the two, al- 
though nominally as great as ever, ac- 
tually has been somewhat narrowed by 
President Truman. A final showdown was 
left until the next wage-price controversy. 
If Mr. Snyder’s ideas dominate the situa- 
tion then, Mr. Bowles can be expected to 
resign, probably followed by Mr. Porter. 

As things stand, Mr. Porter and Mr. 
Bowles consider that no irremediable harm 
has béen done to the price line. Where 
metal products are concerned, they see a 
bulge that they think they can seal off 

















—Messner in Rochester Times-Union 


YES SIR, THAT'S OUR BABY 


and keep from extending to food, clothing, 
furniture, rents and other things. A strug- 
gle that lies just ahead is to prove whether 
they are right. 





Wage Policeman 
W. Willard Wirtz is the spearhead of 


the Government’s effort to re-establish its 
control over wages. This power was re- 
linquished for the most part after the 
war, and on January 1 ‘the old War Labor 
Board was dissolved. It was replaced by 
the Wage Stabilization Board, of which 
Mr. Wirtz is chairman. WSB’s principal 
function originally was to prevent pay 
cuts, to act as a buffer against deflation. 
An employer had to have WSB approval 
before he could reduce wage rates. 

Developing circumstances have altered 
the situation. Now, WSB has been enlisted 
in the fight against inflation. Its job is to 
hold wage increases in check, and keep 
them from exceeding the limits prescribed 
in President Truman’s new wage-price 
policy. If an employer wants to increase 
the wages he pays, he must get WSB’s ap- 
proval before he can use the pay raise as 
a basis for asking increased ceiling prices 
on his products. 

The Wage Stabilization Board, con- 
sequently, has taken on an importance not 
foreseen when it was created. It consists 
of six members: two representing labor, 
two from industry, and two representing 
the public. It maintains regional offices 
as well as headquarters in Washington, al- 
though its staff, as compared to that of 
the War Labor Board, is greatly reduced. 

One of WSB’s principal problems is to 
be handling the many expected cases with 
a speed that will satisfy employers and 
not delay the reconversion process. When 
the new policy became effective, the re- 
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POSTPONING 
THE 
INEVITABLE 











It would be a great thing to be able to 
tell a Brake Shoe customer that, once and 
for all, we’ve licked his WEAR problem. 


No matter how well we may think we’ve 
done, there’s never been a case where 
we’ve been able to do more than postpone 
the inevitable. 


WEAR always wins in the end, 
Railroad Crossing Millenium 


Take the case of railroad track cross- 
ings. Here were tons of moving steel pun- 


ishing the daylights out of steel track | 


crossings every time a train passed. 
Two of Brake Shoe’s 9 divisions were 
given the job of licking this wear problem. 


Impact was the great track smasher, so | 
they went to work on impact and were able | 
to specify what looked like the millenium | 


—a steel that actually grows tougher with 
continual pounding! A steel like that 
should last. 


We Can’t Win 


It does last. It saves a lot of replacement 


time and money. But we still can’t claim to | 


have licked that problem once and for all. 


What makes us humble is the certainty 


that, if not somebody in this generation, | 


at least some railroader in the next, is 
going to look at that crossing, shake his 


head and say, ‘We'd better replace it. It’s 


wearing out.” 


Making tougher and tougher parts for 
industry is our job. 


We never win complete victory over 
WEAR but we very frequently are able to 
postpone the inevitable by months and 
sometimes years. 
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gional offices had 669 pending cases on 
file. Processes were simplified in an effort 
to clear the docket and get abreast of the 
situation. 

Mr. Wirtz, one of the two members 
representing the public, has had a part for 
several vears in developing both wartime 
and postwar wage policies. Like all the 
five other WSB members, he came to his 
present job from the organization of the 
War Labor Board. In addition to being 
counsel to WLB and its disputes director, 
policy revision was a special assignment. 

He took an active part in the White 
House discussion that preceded formula- 
tion of the new wage-price policy, but he 
steered clear of the attendant contro- 
versies. He declined to take a stand as to 
whether wartime powers over wages should 
be resumed, and gave President Truman a 
factual report, instead, on the attitude of 
labor and industry, as expressed by their 


representatives on his board. 

Before becoming counsel to WLB, Mr. 
Wirtz was a member of its appeals com- 
mittee and for a time regional admin- 
istrator in Kansas City. He was sent there 
to clear up a tangled and distressed situa- 
tion, which he did so satisfactory that both 
labor and management protested his later 
transfer to Washington. 

Mr. Wirtz, not yet 34, taught law at 
Northwestern University and the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and was for a time assistant 
general counsel for the Board of Economic 
Warfare, under Henry A. Wallace. 

Troubles are in the making for Mr. 
Wirtz. Labor is deeply opposed to the 
reassertion of power over wages. But the 
greatest test probably will come after April 
1, when John L. Lewis, who has no use for 
formulas or federal boards, demands a big 
raise for his United Mine Workers. 


Ex-Governor to Treasury 


O. Max Gardner becomes Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, breaking the pat- 
tern of recent Truman appointments. Mr. 
Gardner is not a Missourian or an old 
friend of the President. He is a conserva- 
tively inclined businessman and attorney, 
who dislikes debts and deficits. The ap- 
pointment has been generally applauded, 
particularly by the Southern wing of the 
Senate Democrats, and few obstacles to his 
confirmation were foreseen. 

As Under Secretary, Mr. Gardner’s ac- 
tivities are likely to cover.any of the Treas- 
ury’s responsibilities. These include tax 
policy, Government borrowing, interest 
rates on Government securities, and other 
functions of vital importance to the busi- 
ness and financial world. 

Mr. Gardner has had little direct experi- 
ence in the financial field. As a highly suc- 
cessful Washington attorney for the last 12 
years and more, however, he has dealt 
with the financial affairs of large corpora- 
tions, and has seen the problems from the 








It’s our business to 
help you put your 


ON THIS MAP. 


Here is the fastest-growing in- 
dustrial section of the United 
States—the West and South- 
west. 

And here is real opportunity 
for your business. So before 
you decide where to move or 
expand, get the facts on this 
rich territory. 

And the best way to get these 
facts is to consult Missouri 
Pacific’s Industrial Develop- 
ment Department. Our special- 
ists can give you exactly the 
information you need—facts 
and figures about raw materials, 
accessibility to markets, labor 
supply, water...everything 
you must know to decide the 
possibilities for the growth of 
your business in this area. 

Write or wire Industrial De- 
velopment Department, 1706 
Missouri Pacific Building, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri; or Industrial 
Development Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Union 
Station, Houston, Texas. Your 
inquiry, you may be fphy 
sure, will of course LA 4 w 
be treated by us in 
strict confidence, 
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People of the Week 


corporate side. In addition, he long has 
been identified with the North Carolina 
textile industry. 

As Governor of North Carolina dur- 
ing the depression years from 1929 to 1933, 
he is credited with having worked many 
improvements in State administration. 
These included a reorganization of the 
State government, a reduction in real es- 
tate taxes, and economies that involved a 
cut in his own salary. 

In 1933 he came to Washington to open 
his law practice, and was warmly applaud- 
ed by President Roosevelt for first resign- 
ing as a member of the Democratic 
National Committee. Mr. Roosevelt later 
required that other national committeemen 
withdraw before taking up law in the capi- 
tal. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Gardner had 





—Harris & Ewing 
©. MAX GARDNER 
... the pattern was broken 


become close friends when both were gov- 
ernors, and throughout the Roosevelt years 
Mr. Gardner was a frequent, but anony- 
mous, White House guest and adviser. 

During the war years, he served as chair- 
man of the advisory committee of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion. This brought him in close contact 
with Fred M. Vinson, the present Secretary 
of the Treasury. The two found they 
worked well together. They were in agree- 
ment on most questions, but some diver- 
gence may come if deficit financing should 
be used to encourage employment. 

Relations between the Treasury and 
Congress, already good, are further im- 
proved by Mr. Gardner’s appointment. He 
is a crony of Chairman Walter F. George 
of the Senate Finance Committee, and a 
close friend of Chairman Robert L. Dough- 
ton of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, the committees with which the 
Treasury must deal. 
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coast of Scotland. 


WEEE Look for the label on the garment 
pa —look for the trade mark stamped 
§ every three yards on the cloth. 


HAND WOVEN 


HARRIS TWEED 
OF THE TRADE MARK APPEARS 


ON THE CLOTH 
AADE FROM 100% PURE SCOTTISH WOO 


hand woven 


HARRIS TWEED 


The ideal cloth for travel and outdoor wear 


Harris Tweed tailors beautifully and holds 
its shape. It is youthful, distinctive, and can 
be enjoyed the year-round in many American 
climates—hence the ideal travel and outdoor 


Under rulings of the British Board of Trade and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Harris Tweed refers only to tweed, 
hand woven of Scottish virgin wool by the crofters in their 
own homes in the islands of the Outer Hebrides off the 


Issued by The 


Salisbury House, London Wall, 
London, E.C. 2 
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‘CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Air Travel Suggestion: To get where 
you’re going, by the shortest route, at 
the lowest fare, consult an up-to-date 
copy of the Air Traffic Guide, the stand- 





ard airline reference. Send $5.00 today | 


for twelve monthly issues to: American 
Aviation, Dept. D, American Building, 
Washington 4, D.C. 








Pipe-smokers never 
weary of Walnut 






30c the 
pocket- 
packet 


With that RicH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavor 
Write for free booklet, “The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1253 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 




















A Program for 
Salting Away 
STOCK PROFITS 


E this the time to protect your 
Stock Market profits? Only two 
Bull Markets in history have 
exceeded the present one in extent 
afd duration. Whether the Market 
goes substantially higher or not, 
this may prove a good time to 
adopt a definite plan for salting 
away part of your Stock gains. 


4 Plans Outlined 


This week's UNITED Report presents 
4 plans for handling your account under 
present Market conditions, all designed to 
protect profits in a rising Market. If you 
have sizable profits and want to guard 
against the possibility of a Market decline, 
and at the same time maintain a fair income 
return, you will want to read this timely 
report. 


Send for Bulletin UN -15 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Aw r Boston 16, Mass. 
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President’s 1948 Prospects... Mr. 


Government?...Plan to Restrict 


Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, 
is starting now to move out into the 
open as spokesman for the more radi- 
cal wing of the Democratic Party. Mr. 
Wallace had spent months in a self- 
imposed silence on issues of econom- 
ic policy, but found that the leader- 
ship he had built up with labor and 
farm-organization backing was slip- 
ping away. 


x * * 


Justice William O. Douglas is being 
put forward actively by Robert Han- 
negan, Democratic National Commit- 
tee Chairman, and by organization 
Democrats as a counter to Mr. Wal- 
lace in the maneuvers for leadership 
of the left-wing groups. Justice Doug- 
las has been on the extreme New Deal 
wing of the Supreme Court. 


xk * 


The group of New Deal economists 
in OPA is continuing to call the 
tune on price policy and will advise 
Chester Bowles in his policy making 
as Economic Stabilizer. This group 
of advisers had predicted that the 


‘country was going into a tail spin 


after war ended and never has quite 
been reconciled to the fact that the 
tail spin did not develop at the time 
expected. 


x kk 


Chester Bowles, new Economic Sta- 
bilizer, already is being criticized by 
some of the White House group for 
what they insist is something of a per- 
sonal grudge against the automobile 
industry because it has not taken its 
price-control medicine in silence. Mr. 
Bowles is described as inclined to re- 
gard opposition to his policies as a 
personal affront. 


xk * 


Predictions are heard around the 
White House that Mr. Bowles will 
retire from Government service not 
long after Congress extends the Price 
Control Act. The former OPA head is 
a sort of symbol of the opposition to 
higher prices and is counted on to 
push price control through Congress 
with relatively few changes. 
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George Allen, just approved as a di- 
rector of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., will have to content himself 
with a directorship and not the chair- 
manship of that organization. The 
RFC Board got together and elected 
Charles B. Henderson as chairman 
for a two-year term shortly before the 
Senate confirmed Mr. Allen. 


kk * 


President Truman has decided that 
he wants the RFC to be limited strict- 
ly to banking functions and to be 
stripped of other activities that have 
ranged from sale of war surplus to 
buying of rubber. The War Assets 
Corp., under Lieut. Gen. Edmund B. 
Gregory, is to be given an independent 
status and full authority to dispose of 
war surplus. 


k & * 


O. Max Gardner, to be new Treasury 
Under Secretary, was picked for that 
position by James Byrnes, Secretary 
of State, and Fred Vinson, Treasury 
Secretary. Mr. Gardner’s attitude on 
tax artd finance policy is relatively 
conservative and not on the New Deal 
side. 


xk &k *& 


Fred Vinson, Treasury Secretary, 
rather startled a congressional com- 
mittee by explaining that taxes are 
not part of the cost of living. Since 
taxes are not a living cost, the in- 
ference was that the way to keep peo- 
ple happy is to increase price subsi- 
dies that are paid for largely by 
upper-income groups, thereby holding 
down actual prices that enter into the 
cost-of-living index. The Government 
then can offer this index to show the 
public how well price inflation is con- 
trolled. 


we ik ok 


Mr. Truman is hearing from members 
of Congress that it may not be pos- 
sible to get approval of the $4,400,- 
000,000 loan to Britain before the No- 
vember elections unless the British are 
willing to throw in an island or two 
or some other tangible things as direct 
compensation. Bermuda in the At- 









Bowles to Quit 
RFC’s Functions 


lantic and the Admiralty Islands a 
the Pacific are mentioned. 

















xk k * 


Paul Porter, new OPA head, is ng 
planning to make any changes in k 
personnel administering price com 
trol, with the result that the basic af 
titude of OPA toward businessme 
will remain unchanged. There is a ten-| 
dency in OPA, according to some offi- 
cials at the White House, to regard 
businessmen as pirates seeking to ex 
act toll from helpless consumers, 
rather than as key figures in produc 
tion of things that the public wants, 


x *k * 


Mr. Truman is told that U. S. in 1948 
should be enjoying an unprecedented 
level of peacetime prosperity and that 
he can expect to be renominated and 
maybe re-elected without too much 
strain. Troubles of the present are. 
described as passing troubles. 


x *k * 


Senator Maybank (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, is in line for appointment as 
ambassador to Brazil, succeeding | 
A. A. Berle. Donald Russell, Assistant 
Secretary of State and former law 
partner .of State Secretary James 
Byrnes, then will run for the Maybank 
place in the Senate with Mr. Byrnes’s 
backing. Mr. Byrnes wants a spokes- 
man in the Senate and the cotton 
South wants a representative in Brazil 
to watch Brazilian cotton develop- 

ments. 








x & -* 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Labor Secre- 
tary, wants sometime to be elevated 
to the Supreme Court, but is not now 
interested in any other Cabinet job.§ 


x *k 


The tendency of Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes to take a “middle- 
man” position between Britain and 
Russia has alarmed British leaders, 
who now assert that Russia is trying 
to drive a wedge between Britain andy 
US. The British leaders would like t@ 
have U.S. backing in any difference 
they may have with Russia. i 
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